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Letters 


NALGO Replies 


Dear Race Today, 

Gus John’s article on the 
Tyra Henry case (Race 
Today July 1986) starts 
from the wrong premise. 

Lambeth NALGO’s 
objections to panel mem- 
bers have been based con- 
sistently on their links with 
the council, and not onrace, 
with both union and council 
insisting on a multi-racial 
panel. The unanimous view 
of NALGO’s multi-racial 
negotiating team is that the 
replacement which it is 
seeking for the disputed 
panel member should be 
black, as was the view when 
a previous panel member 
was removed by the council. 

Jenny Nyman has never 
said that NALGO objects 
to disciplinary action “re- 
gardless.” NALGO uphold 
the hard-won trade union 
principle that workers 
should have a right to a fair 
hearing and not be disci- 
plined on a whim. Lam- 
beth’s Social Services Com- 
mittee broke a long-stand- 
ing agreement, against the 
wishes of the Director of 
Social Services, by trying to 
dismiss social workers with- 
out a disciplinary hearing. 
The resulting strike in 
August ’85 was over our 
members’ right to a fair 
hearing, and not as you 
report, over the “right of 
Social Services Directorate 
and of elected members to 
take disciplinary action 
against NALGO  mem- 
bers.” 

You accuse NALGO of 
placing a “ring of steel” 
around Avon Pailthorpe, 
one of the social workers in 
the case. While it is 
NALGO Press _ Office’s 
responsibility to give infor- 
mation to the media, it is the 
union’s collective responsi- 
bility to protect members 
from press harassment. In 
spite of our efforts, Ms Pail- 
thorpe’s mother faced 
hounding by journalists. 

You purport to quote the 
views of “black members 
within NALGO’s Lambeth 
Branch.” In line with 
NALGO’s national policy 
on anti-racism, the Lam- 
beth Branch has a Black 
Members Group. Why was 
this group not consulted? 

The sub-heading in the 
article, “NALGO’s Racist 
Practices”, was not substan- 
tiated. Lambeth NALGO 
acknowledges the problem 
of institutionalised racism 
and is constantly developing 
and implementing anti- 


racist policy and practice. 

The popular press, and 
much right-wing opinion, 
tends to exploit cases of 
child abuse to attack social 
work as a profession, to 
scapegoat individuals, and 
to lambast their trade 
unions for trying to protect 
them. Sadly, Gus John’s 
piece was a new version of 
this tired old story. 
Lambeth NALGO 


Dear Race Today 

Your readers should know 
that Gus John did not con- 
sult me over his article on 
the Tyra Henry case (Race 
Today July 1986). [have not 
spoken to Mr John since he 
interviewed me for the Ban- 
dung File, well over a year 
ago. 

I am alarmed that your 
reporter has used material 
from this interview out of 
context, inaccurately and in 
a highly selective manner. 
Some of these inaccuracies 
are corrected in the reply 
statement from Lambeth 
NALGO which Race Today 
have agreed to print in this 
issue. 


Yours sincerely 
Jenny Nyman 
Lambeth NALGO 
London SW2 


TYRA HENRY — 
WHOIS TO 
BLAME? 


Dear Race Today, 

Thanks for letting me have 
sight of the responses from 
Lambeth NALGO and 
from Jenny Nyman. 

I wonder what Ms Nyman 
could possibly have had to 
add to that lengthy and 
closely recorded interview 
of one year ago that would 
have been new, original, 
and would have dealt with 
the issues raised by this 
case? If NALGO in Lam- 
beth considers the issues as 
identified by my article to 
be the unimportant ones, 
they should have had no dif- 


ficulty in coming up with 
some plausible answers to 
the questions that arose 
from them. Rather, they 
seem to protest overmuch 
about how anti-racist they 
are, invoking their policies 
and their “Black Members 
Group” to prove the point. 
They ought to know as well 
as I that the Black Members 
Group has been in such a 
shambles over this and a 
whole range of other mat- 
ters that the only wisdom 
one was denied by not talk- 
ing to them was a rehash of 
the official NALGO line. 
NALGO really doth pro- 
test too much. Neither Race 
Today nor this reporter is in 
the business of exploiting 
cases of child abuse to bash 
social workers or their trade 
unions. If Lambeth 
NALGO cannot see why 
their handling of this whole 
affair is considered to be 
wholly extraordinary, and 
no less so than that of Lam- 
beth Council, then they 
really are presuming much 
too much on the generosity 
of “the popular press and 
much right-wing opinion”. 
Lumping the Race Today 
article with that lobby sim- 
ply reinforces the opinion 
that on the Tyra Henry 
issue, both Lambeth 
NALGO and _ Lambeth 
Council seem to have suc- 
ceeded in placing them- 
selves outside the realms of 
public accountability. 
Perhaps Lambeth NALGO 
has some problem with 
defending the democratic 
rights of their members, on 
the one hand, and being 
publicly accountable on the 
other. 
Yours 
Gus John 
Manchester M21 1TG 


Editorial 


On Joel and Viv 


The game of cricket is alive and well in England. 
Every single national newspaper, television chan- 
nel, radio station carried blow by blow accounts of 
the attempts by the “Rebels” of Somerset to 
reinstate Viv Richards and Joel Garner into the 
Somerset team from which they were unceremoni- 
ously sacked. Millions throughout the country fol- 
lowed the events as they unfolded and comments 
reflecting varying attitudes on the issue will be 
flowing up and down the country way into the next 
season. 

The vote went against the rebels, 1828 to 798, 
and so two remarkable careers at Somerset have 
come to an end. Part of the rebel case was that the 
management of the club behaved callously by not 
intimating to Viv and Joel, two long serving 
players, that their careers were in jeopardy. About 
that there is little to be said except that it would be 
a miracle if they behaved otherwise. Exclusions 
from Test and County teams are well known to be 
carried out with the sensitivity of an executioner’s 
axe. 

It is the cricketing aspect of the decision which is 
of importance. We are told that the intervention of 
ex-Oxbridge graduate and former Somerset player 
Nigel Popplewell won the day for the management 
committee. He said of his fellow players, “Viv and 
Joel contributed to the game (in 1985) only when it 
suited them, but still expected 110 per cent from the 
players all the time”. It is difficult to comprehend 
this statement in the light of the facts. In the Cham- 
pionship statistics for 1985, out of the 24 matches 
played by Somerset, Viv played in 19 of them, 
Popplewell 16, captain Roebuck 19 and only two 
players recorded more than Viv, Vic Marks 24 and 
Trevor Gard 23. 

Viv scored 1,836 runs, 600 more than the second 
highest, Ian Botham and 800 more than Peter 
Roebuck. Viv’s average was 76.50. If these figures 
reflect a player only playing when it suited him and 
giving less than 110 per cent then Somerset’s stan- 
dards are astronomically higher than that which 
obtain elsewhere in the cricketing world. 

This is Wisden commenting at the end of the 1985 
season on Somerset’s performance. “Apart from at 
the rain-ruined Weston Festival, support remained 
remarkably high —a tribute to the astonishing bat- 
ting feats of Botham and Richards”. “Astonish- 
ing”, is how Wisden describes Viv’s 1985 season; 
“contributing when it suits him”, counters 
Popplewell. 

Joel Garner suffered knee trouble throughout 
that season and played in 15 matches. He bowled 
295 overs and took 31 wickets at an average of 
23.83. He was second in the county’s bowling aver- 


ages. His new ball bowling partners took 19 wickets 
each at averages of 43.10 and 54.15. These are the 
facts. 

Another remark which is manifestly confusing 
came from Chairman, Michael Hill. “We had great 
difficulties this summer in getting him (Viv) to play 
in Our evening pub games — he declined to play at 
Clevedon, Truro and Braunton and the only reason 
he played at Ottery St Mary was when we remind- 
ed him they had staged a benefit match for him the 
year before”. Truly remarkable. Viv is 34 years old, 
a time when an athlete must husband his energies, 
careful to prepare himself for match after match. In 
the concrete circumstances of last season he had 
played in and captained the West Indies against 
England in a5 match Test series. Yet he is asked to 
play in evening pub games. Such attitudes are 
known to be the ruination of the athlete. 

After 14 years at Somerset the account is closed. 
We will remember that day in June 1985 when Viv 
arrived at the crease. Somerset were 28 for 1. Viv 
had already clocked up two centuries, 186 against 
Hampshire and 105 against Yorkshire. He was 
apprehensive at first against Gladstone Small of 
Warwickshire. He had played and missed at times. 
Then Small dropped one short and Viv cut him 
square. All hesitancy was at an end. He cut, drove, 
pulled, hooked, flicked and swept his way to 322 in 
a day. The Somerset players formed a guard of hon- 
our for him. He had played his way into the lore of 
Somerset cricket alongside Harold Gimblett, 
Arthur Wellard and Lionel Palairet. And so too did 
Garner who rattled the stumps of opposing 
batsmen in bowling Somerset to many a victory. 
We salute these two maestros and the management 
committee of Somerset can take little or nothing 
away. 
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LONDON: 
How Did 
Crumpet Die? 


Claudius Hilliman 


There has been yet another death 
of a black person in police cus- 
tody. Early on the morning of 
October 8, 1986 Tony Lemard, 
36 years old and known to his 
friends as Crumpet, died shortly 
after being arrested by officers 
from Notting Hill police station. 

Tony Lemard was arrested at 
6.45am that morning after police 
had been called to an address in 
Latimer Road to deal with an 
alleged disturbance. The police 
claim that when they arrived in 
Latimer Road, Crumpet was out- 
side the premises in question with 
a knife in his hands. Others pre- 
sent claim that he had already 
dropped the knife when the 
police arrived. 

Two officers arrested Crum- 
pet. He offered no resistance at 
all, say bystanders. The officers 
put handcuffs on his hands and 
feet and threw him bodily into a 


Sonia Thomas, and Rodney Thomas 


police van, where eyewitnesses 
claim there were up to seven 
other police officers. Witnesses 
also say that the police van began 
to rock from side to side before it 
moved away from the scene. 
Some kind of struggle was clearly 
taking place inside. 

A post mortem was held at 
5.30pm on the day of Crumpet’s 
death. At the inquest which 
opened on October 10, the Home 
Office pathologist said that 
Crumpet choked on his own 
vomit, but that he could not rule 
out violence. The inquest was 
adjourned for a further post mor- 
tem to take place. 

On Sunday, October 19, fam- 
ily, friends and sympathisers 
marched from Crumpet’s home 
on the Stonebridge estate, Har- 
lesden, to Notting Hill police sta- 
tion. Outside the police station, 
400 demonstrators gathered to 
protest at what they saw as yet 
again the death of another black 
person as a result of police mis- 
behaviour. Through the march 
the police kept a low but nervous 
profile. 

Crumpet’s family, friends and 
local community demanded to 
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Members of the Thornton Heath Defenders: left to right: Kofi Bio-Genfi, 


| 
CROYDON: On November 14 Croydon Magistrates Court 
dismissed all charges against five black youths who had 
been charged with assault, and obstruction. The charges 
arose out of an incident on May 24 this year when police 
beat up, abused and arrested a group of young black people 
who had met in Thornton Heath on their way to a party. 
While they were outside the Wheatsheaf public house sev- 
eral police officers arrived in a car, in vans and on foot, 
apparently in pursuit of someone. The police then set upon 
the group of young people. Their clothes were torn; they 
were bruised and battered and one person suffered a hair- 
line fracture of the skull and was in hospital for four days. 
The police then arrested most of the group of young people 
and charged them with various offences after they had been 
held in custody for several days. At the hearing the lawyers 
for the defence argued that there was no case for the young 
people to answer. They submitted that the police had acted 
unlawfully. The magistrates accepted this argument and 
dismissed all the charges after they had heard the police evi- 


| dence. Jean Ambrose warrant after an arrest if the sus- charged with obstruction. 
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know exactly how and why 
Crumpet died. 

On Wednesday, October 22, 
the inquest resumed. Three 
pathologists, one of whom acted 
for the family, all agreed that at 
the time of Crumpet’s death he 
had a massive dose of cocaine in 
his blood. 

In summing up, the coroner, 
Dr John Knapman, instructed 
the jury on five options on which 
they could return a verdict as to 
the cause of death: accident; mis- 
adventure; death due to non- 
habitual drug abuse; death due to 
lack of care; or an open verdict. 

The solicitor for the family, 
Gareth Pierce, pointed out a 
further option — death due to 
non-habitual drug abuse, aggra- 
vated by lack of care. 

On Friday, October 31, the 
jury returned this latter verdict. 

As the coroner finished 
announcing the verdict to a 
packed court room two men got 
up to walk out. One shouted, 
“This verdict is a whitewash. You 
can’t keep on killing black 
people.” A scuffle broke out 
when police pushed the two men. 
It escalated when about 20 


In Pursuit of 
Two Watches 


Leila Hassan 


Once again, Brixton police have 
confirmed their reputation for 
crass insensitivity, brutality and 
gratuitous violence. This time, in 
the course of a fruitless search for 
stolen goods at the home of the 
Rennals family in Plato Road, 
SW2, they assaulted Mrs Ren- 
nals, broke the wrist of her 19 
year old daughter, Claudette, 
arrested Neville Rennals for 
obstruction when he went to the 
aid of his mother and sister, and 
did several hundred pounds’ 
worth of damage to the contents 
of the house. After the raid Mrs 
Rennals, who is a_ diabetic, 
needed hospital treatment. 

Four officers in plain clothes 
arrived at the Rennals’ home at 
8pm on the evening of September 
18. Earlier that day they had 
arrested 17 year old Stephen 
Rennals in connection with an 
alleged street robbery and, 
unknown to his family, Stephen 
had given permission for the 
house to be searched. 

When the officers arrived at 
the house Mrs Rennals refused 
them entry as they could not pro- 
duce a search warrant. She 
wasn't aware that the new Police 
and Criminal Evidence Act 
allows police to search without a 


policemen and a police dog 
entered the court. Two people 
were arrested. After, the family’s 
solicitor said, “The family had 
always thought whatever the 
immediate cause of death, that it 
was an avoidable death — had 
the police dealt with Mr Lemard 
in a different way. That thought 
has clearly been upheld by the 
jury’s verdict.” 


st” 


Demonstration against deaths in police 
custody 19.10.86. Lance Watson 


pect has given permission. The 
officers made no attempt to exp- 
lain any of this to Mrs Rennals 
and began to push past her when 
she tried to block the way with 
her arms. A struggle ensued bet- 
ween the police and Mrs Rennals 
and her daughter, Claudette, 
who had gone to the door with 
her mother when the police first 
arrived. 

Neville, who was in the living 
room watching television, heard 
the disturbance in the hall and 
Mrs Rennals shouting “Let go of 
my hand”, and went to the aid of 
his mother and sister. He tried to 
bar the entry of the police but was 
dragged into the living room by 
his Aunt Vida who, fearing for 
his safety, had grabbed his collar 
and was shouting, “They'll kill 
you, they'll kill you.” 

During the course of the strug- 
gle Claudette’s wrist was broken. 
A van load of police reinforce- 
ment arrived. Some _ officers 
rushed upstairs to carry out the 
search. Others tried to break 
through the living room door to 
arrest Neville. They smashed 
glass in the living room door with 
a truncheon and damaged a glass 
cabinet that was also in the room. 
Police claimed afterwards that 
they believed that a portable tele- 
phone in Neville’s hand was a 
gun. Neville was arrested, lead 
handcuffed from the house and 
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When a neighbour went to the 
police station to enquire of 
Neville’s whereabouts and comp- 
lain about the damage that had 
been done to the house, the 
police offered to pay for the 
repairs if a bill was produced. 
The search itself had revealed 
nothing. The police took two 
watches from Stephen’s room but 
these are not the subject of any 
charges. 

Neville appeared at Camber- 
well Magistrates Court on 
November 7. The police were 
clearly taking the case very seri- 
ously as they called five officers 
to give evidence. Neville was 
given a conditional discharge. 
The verdict must be regarded as a 
moral victory over the police. If it 
had been a jury trial Neville cer- 
tainly would have been acquit- 
ted. Court staff who heard the 
evidence were appalled at the 
behaviour of the police. 


Delroy Burris 


LIVERPOOL 


— Delroy Burris 
Arrested for 
Peace-making 


John Buckley 


Delroy Burris, Liverpool 8 com- 
munity leader and first indepen- 
dent black candidate in the local 
elections, has vowed to go to 
prison rather than pay fines 
imposed on him after what he 
considers to be a political show- 
trial. He was speaking after 
Liverpool City Magistrates Court 
found him guilty of breach of the 
peace and threatening behaviour 
charges. 

The charges against him arose 
from a confrontation between 
police and local people in the 
wake of an armed police raid ona 
house in Liverpool 8, allegedly 
for heroin. Burris is well-known 
in the area for his fierce opposi- 
tion to heroin dealing and his 
active concern for the future of 


the area’s young people. His role 
in calming the very tense situa- 
tion that resulted from the unan- 
nounced police raid was reported 
in July’s edition of Race Today — 
as was his subsequent arrest for 
breach of the peace and threaten- 
ing behaviour. 

During his trial, several inde- 
pendent witnesses testified to his 
peace-making efforts, including a 
Roman Catholic priest who had 
witnessed the whole episode. 
Their testimony, it appears, 
proved less convincing than the 
prosecution evidence — given by 
nine police officers. Burris was 
fined £100 and ordered to pay 
£100 costs. 

Although many in Liverpool 8 
are shocked and angered by the 
court’s decision, Delroy himself 
expected nothing more from a 
Magistrates Court. They are, he 
noted, widely recognised for 
their pro-police and anti-black 
bias. Now he intends to appeal 
against the verdict. 


MANCHESTER 
Murder in the 
Playground 


Ahmed Ullah, a 13 year old 
Bangladeshi schoolboy, was 
stabbed to death in the play- 
ground of Burnage School, Man- 


chester on September 17. His 
assailant was a white, 13 year old 


schoolboy. This youth, so far 
unnamed, has been charged with 
murder and has been remanded 
into local authority care. 

White youths at Burnage 
School have a reputation for 
racist behaviour. In 1982 the son 
of the Deputy High Commis- 
sioner for Bangladesh was set 
upon by four white youths who 
locked him in a room and beat 
him so mercilessly that he was in 
intensive care for two weeks. 

School inspectors have also 
remarked on the level of violence 
in the school. One reported: 

“Corridor behaviour was 
amongst the worst I have ever 
seen. Aggressive, violent 
behaviour appeared to be the 
norm. During the observation of 
three breaks I saw 26 aggressive 
incidents ranging from boys try- 
ing to throw one another over the 
balcony, to boys sprawling on the 
floor fighting, to boys hitting 
each other for no apparent 
reason. .. Even when present 
teachers often walked past inci- 
dents without intervening.” 

Following Ahmed’s death over 
150 angry parents and others 
from the local community con- 


fronted the local education 
authority in a meeting on Sep- 
tember 19 at which they 
demanded that the Chair of the 
Education Committee guarantee 
the safety of children at Burnage. 

Ahmed’s funeral took place on 
September 23 and was attended 
by many officials from the Edu- 
cation Department. White and 
Afro-Caribbean pupils from the 
school had been asked not to 


attend, as local Bangladeshi com-_ 


munity leaders believed that the 
funeral should be seen as a religi- 
ous and not a political event. 

On September 29 between 500 
and 700 demonstrators, including 
many young people, marched 
from Burnage to the town centre. 

So serious is local concern over 
these events that the Manchester 
Education Committee is plan- 
ning to hold an independent 


inquiry both into Ahmed’s death ' 


and racism in Manchester 
schools. Yet, in spite of all the 
evidence of racism at Burnage, 
some teachers and education 
department officals are reported 
to be claiming that Ahmed’s 
death was not a racist attack but 
the result of bullying. 


KENYA 
Wanyiri Kihoro 
‘Disappears’ 


Trevor Esward 


There is growing concern in 
Kenya over the safety of Mom- 
basa-based lawyer, Wanyiri Kih- 
oro, who was picked up by 
plainclothes policemen at his 
Changamwe home in the early 
hours of July 30. 

At one am six policemen, fully 
armed, forced their way into his 
house after breaking the gate and 
the door chain. They searched 
the house without producing a 
warrant and confiscated a 
number of documents including 
Wanyiri’s passport, his wife’s 


identity card, some bank papers ' 


Wanyiri Kihoro 


and a photograph album contain- 
ing pictures of the funeral of 
Josiah Mwangi Kariuki MP (JM 
Kariuki was assassinated in 1974. 
His murderers have never been 
found, although there is a strong 
suspicion that the Kenyan gov- 
ernment was involved). 

The police took Wanyiri away 
at 5.30am that morning and he 
has not been seen or heard from 
since. When Wanyiri’s wife, 
Wanjiru, went to see him at the 
Central Police Station in Mom- 
basa she was told that he was at 
Port Police Station. She made 
further requests to see him but 
these were always turned down. 
She was later told that Wanyiri 
had been placed in total isolation 
and that no one was allowed to 
see him. There is speculation that 
he is undergoing torture, that he 
may have been brought to court 
and jailed without anyone’s 
knowledge or that the authorities 
have decided to detain him with- 
out trial. 

His family has not heard from 
Wanyiri for over two months now 
and they fear that he may be 
dead. 

Wanyiri was born in 1950 in 
Nyeri. He studied at Nyeri and 
Alliance High Schools and later 
read land economics at Nairobi 
University. He came to Britain in 
1982 to study law. After complet- 
ing his LLB at London Univer- 
sity he worked for the London 
solicitors firm Hodge, Jones and 
Allen. He then worked as Educa- 
tion Officer at the Africa Centre 
from October 1984 to January 
1986. After his return to Mom- 
basa earlier this year he was with 
the firm of Inamdar, Bowyer and 
Bryson, Advocates. He and his 
wife have three children. 

During his time at Nairobi 
University, Wanyiri was a stu- 
dent leader during the Josiah 
Kariuki crisis and stood as par- 
liamentary candidate in the 
Bahati constituency in 1978 fight- 
ing on an anti-corruption plat- 
form and in defence of Kenyan 
workers’ rights. Because of his 
consistent fight for democratic 
rights in Kenya he suffered con- 


stant harassment from govern- 
ment security forces and in 1981 
was arrested and held in a 
remand prison for two weeks. He 
was released without charge. 

Anyone who wishes to express 
concern and to protest against 
the arrest of Wanyiri Kihoro and 
all other political prisoners in 
Kenya, should write to His 
Excellency, the Hon. Daniel 
Arap Moi, President of the 
Republic of Kenya, Office of the 
President, PO Box 30501, 
Nairobi, Kenya. For more infor- 
mation contact Nish Muthoni c/o 
38 King Street, London WC2E 
8JT. Tel: 01-836 1973. 
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BROADWATER FARM 


The weekend of October 4-6 saw 
the first anniversary of the death 
of Mrs Cynthia Jarrett after an 
unwarranted police intrusion 
into her home and the uprising by 
youths on the Broadwater Farm 
Estate in Tottenham which fol- 
lowed. 

Events to mark the anniver- 
sary included a memorial social 
event in the West Indian Centre 
in Clarendon Road, North Lon- 
don, a candle-lit vigil outside 
Tottenham Police Station and a 
mass picket of the Old Bailey. 
Haringey Council have also 
unveiled a memorial to Mrs Jar- 
rett. 

The Old Bailey trials of some 
75 defendants for offences 


allegedly committed during the 
Broadwater Farm uprising began 
in September. The majority of 
defendants have been charged 
with “affray” which carries the 
possibility of an eight-year sen- 
tence. The only evidence against 
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the defendants consists of confes- 
sions made by themselves and 
others under duress. 

Lord Gifford’s recently-pub- 
lished independent report into 
the Broadwater Farm events cal- 
led into question the police 
methods in obtaining confes- 
sions. The report asks, “Why 
were people being detained and 
questioned for such — long 
periods? Was it in order to obtain 
true and voluntary information 
about serious criminal offences? 
Or was it to isolate and put pres- 
sure on vulnerable young people 
in order to obtain ‘confessions’ 
from them. . . the longer a per- 
son is detained incommunicado 
and interrogated the greater the 
danger that a false confession will 


” 


be made. . . 

Two recent convictions at the 
Old Bailey trials exemplify some 
of the issues highlighted in Lord 
Gifford’s report. 

On October 27, 23 year old 
Clifton Donaldson was sen- 
tenced to five years’ imprison- 
ment for causing an affray. He 
had in fact been trying to avoid 
the disturbances by leaving the 
estate but was prevented from 
doing so by the police who threw 
a stone at him. Clifton defended 
himself and was arrested and told 
he would be charged with the 
murder of Constable Blakelock. 
He was held incommunicado and 
tricked into admitting that he had 
thrown stones at the police. 

On November 3, 18 year old 
Nicholas Jacobs was sentenced to 
eight years’ imprisonment for 
affray. The evidence against him 
was a blurred and out of focus 
photograph, a statement from 
another convicted youth, Paul 
Keys, which had been obtained 
after Nicholas’ trial had started, 
and evidence from a girl who said 
that she had seen Nicholas with 
some bricks but had not actually 
seen him throw them. Keys is 
currently appealing against a five 
year sentence and the Broadwa- 
ter Farm Defence Campaign 
believe that police had done a 
deal with Keys that if he made 
allegations against Nicholas his 
own sentence would be cut. In 
addition, the evidence about the 
bricks had been missing from the 
girl’s original statement. When 
challenged about this by the 


defence, the witness merely 
claimed that she forgot. 
The Broadwater Farm 


Defence Campaign is organising 
regular pickets at the Old Bailey 
raising the demands “Stop the 
Frame-Up Trials” and “Drop All 
Charges Now”. For more infor- 
mation contact them c/o No 12— 
16, Tangmere, BWF Estate, 
London N17. Tel: 01-808 1667. 
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BLACK PARENTS 
MOVEMENT & 
SOUTH AFRICA 


For over a year now the Black 
Parents Movement (BPM) has 
been putting pressure on the 
Tesco Supermarket chain in 
order to try to force Tesco to 
cease stocking goods from South 
Africa. 

Since September 1985 the 
BPM has been holding weekly 
pickets outside Tesco in Stroud 
Green Road, North London in 
solidarity with black people in 
South Africa and to call for sanc- 
tions against the Botha regime. 

BPM wrote to Tesco about 
their policy of purchasing South 
African goods and in February 
1986 received a reply which 
stated, “We are now able to 
inform you that we are instruct- 


ing our buyers to purchase as lit- 
tle as possible from South Africa 
and then only when there are no 
alternative sources of supply.” In 
July the Haringey Advertiser 
reported that, “Tesco’s HQ has 
given instructions to all its 
branches not to stock South Afri- 
can products.” In spite of this, 
Tesco stores throughout London 
are still stocking South African 
produced goods. 

For more information contact 
the Black Parents Movement c/o 
76 Stroud Green Road, London 
N4 3EN. 


THE OZBERBER 
FAMILY CAMPAIGN 


A Turkish family settled in Bri- 
tain since 1975, will be made 
homeless by the Islington Coun- 
cil. In 1980 Yusuf and Nazmiye* 
Ozberber decided to pay a visit to 
their relatives in Turkey and also 
to see if it was possible to find 
work and make a living there. 
After two and a half years with 
no chance of work they returned 
to London with Mrs Ozberber 
pregnant.The family returned to 
live in dire housing conditions in 
Hackney. 

In 1983, when a friend said that 
they could stay in his council flat 
in Islington while he was away, 
the family took the offer and 
moved in. The family informed 
Islington Council that they had 
moved into the flat. They paid off 
the outstanding rent and con- 
tinued paying rent. 

Between 1984 and 1985, the 
Council interviewed the family 
and took court action to end the 
original tenants’ rights to the flat; 
it made no decision about the re- 
housing of the Ozberbers. In late 
1985, the family was told that 
they would be re-housed as 
homeless. On August 21, they 
were evicted from the flat and 
dispatched to a bed and breakfast 
hotel miles away from their 12 
year old son’s school and Mr 
Ozberber’s job. 

The Council maintain that the 
family made themselves “inten- 
tionally homeless” because they 
left their house in Turkey to 
return to London. On November 
6 the Council will make its last 
payment for the bed and break- 
fast accommodation; this will 
mean that the family will be liter- 
ally homeless. 

Supporters have gathered 
around the family to campaign 
that the Council has a duty under 
the Homeless Persons Act to 
house them. The Council states 
that the reasons for its action are 
that “they vacated a property 
that (they) could still be reasona- 
bly expected to occupy.” And 
“that the property is still availa- 
bles ie 

The family maintain, that, in 
effect, the Council is telling them 
to go back to Turkey. 


VIRAJ MENDIS 


The fight to prevent the Home 
Office deporting Viraj Mendis to 
Sri Lanka has now reached a cru- 
cial stage. Viraj, who has lived in 
this country for 13 years and hasa 
record of support for the rights of 
Tamil people in Sri Lanka, faces 
certain persecution and possibly 
death if he is sent back. 

He is seeking political asylum 
in this country but the Home 
Office has rejected his request to 
remain here. His final appeal 
against deportation was turned 
down on July 17. 

The campaign to gain Viraj the 
right to stay in Britain has been 
continuing for over two years. In 
July this year 200 supporters of 
the campaign marched from 
Manchester to London demand- 
ing that Viraj be allowed to 
remain. A national Day of 
Action was held on September 6 
with demonstrations, rallies and 
meetings in cities throughout Bri- 
tain. In October, Viraj’s suppor- 
ters paid for a “Guardian” adver- 
tisement asserting his right to 
stay here. 

Viraj’s MP is due to meet 
David Waddington, the Home 
Office Immigration Minister, in 
order to discuss his case. Letters 
of support for Vira} should be 
sent to David Waddington at the 
Home. Office, Queen Anne’s 
Gate, London SW1H 9AT. 

For more information about 
the campaign contact the Viraj 
Mendis Campaign, c/o BCM, 
Box 5909,London WCIN 3XX. 


ABDUL KAREEM 
COMMITTEE FOR 
JUSTICE 


The Abdul Kareem Committee 
for Justice is seeking support for 
its campaign against police brut- 
ality and violence in Trinidad and 
Tobago. The campaign, which 
was formed in July 1985 after 
Abdul Kareem was killed while 
in police custody, is trying to 
focus public awareness on police 
brutality and the lack of accoun- 
tability of the police service. 

Since 1970 there have been 
over 100 killings by police offic- 
ers or killings in which there ig 
strong suspicion that police offic- 
ers were involved. 

On July 8 1986 the campaign 
held a public rally to mark the 
anniversary of Abdul Kareem’s 
death. 

For more information and to 
send messages of support please 
write to Ms Olabisi Kuboni, 
Abdul Kareem Committee for 
Justice, PO Bag 379. St James, 
Port Of Spain, Trinidad and 
Tobago. 


Contributors: Trevor Esward 
Claudius Hilliman 


The 
Nkomati 
Era 


by Wole Soyinka 


{ 


To commemorate Wole Soyinka’s 
award of the Nobel Prize for liter- 
ature we re-publish his opening 
address to the International Book 
Fair of Radical Black and Third 
World Books, held in March 
1984, the month that the Nkomati 
Accord had been signed by 
Mozambique and _ Southern 
Africa to stop either country sup- 
porting guerrillas in the other. 
Mozambique’s willingness to 
be party to the Accord was met 
with international outrage from 
progressive forces. In this beauti- 
fully written piece Soyinka indicts 
Third World leaders for their 
lack of will to seriously effect 
change in their own countries and 
places in a wider context the fai- 
lure that Nkomati represents. 


I am two years late for this engage- 
ment, but it hardly matters, the news 
is still the same — nought for our 
comfort. We live in the era of 
Nkomati, and no matter what minor 
variations we receive from time to 
time in the medical bulletin, 
Nkomati remains alive and well. 
Perhaps in future years the black 
children of Southern Africa will jus- 
tify any psycho-social disorder by 
claiming that they were born under 
the Nkomati star. The Nkomati syn- 
drome will take its place in the med- 
ical dictionary to explain certain 
forms of aberrant conduct in African 
leadership. After all, a veteran 
member of the medical profession, 
Professor Lambo, who is also the 
Deputy Director of the World 
Health Organisation did propose, a 
year or two ago, that African leaders 
should be subjected to psychiatric 
examination at least once every five 
years — something like that anyway. 
An experienced doctor in such a pos- 
ition, who interacts regularly with 
the power-wielders of the world, 
must have observed something, 
something we, as laymen, do not 
know. 


What we do know, however, and 
experience in our socio-political 
milieu, is the failure of political will 
throughout the continent. No one 
can disagree with President Nye- 
rere’s insistence that the failure 
which Nkomati represents is a fai- 
lure, not of the signatory states, but 
of the entire continent. I go even 
further and insist that this failure will 
continue as long as African and 
black leadership continues _ to 
exhaust its limited fund of political 
will on creating internal structures of 
oppression against its own peoples, 
thereby isolating them from that 
communal endeavour which should 
reinforce them, at moments of crisis, 
in their undertakings against our 
common external enemies. To 
remain blind to this basic fact is to 
reveal total alienation from the 
organic forces which give a coherent 
identity to a people as a people. Such 
leaders exist only as members of a 
select, secretive club,  gather- 
ing from time to time to make deals 
above the heads of the people whom 
they claim to represent, and the first 
item on their agenda relates, directly 
or indirectly, to schemes of self-per- 
petuation. 

We know whose gun-ship helicop- 
ters, whose ubiquitous marines snuf- 
fed out the lamp of self-determina- 
tion in Grenada, but what do we say 
of the consortium of black leaders 
who spread out the mat of invitation 
to Ronald Reagan? Who were these 
shameless so-called leaders who sent 
out the S.O.S. which read: ‘Re-col- 
onise us, PLEASE!’ We know 
whose agency manufactured the das- 
tardly instrument which terminated 
the career of Walter Rodney, but 
whose was the face beneath the reac- 
tionary mask which nodded in 
Brigades, signed Rodney’s death- 
warrant and emasculated his work- 
ers’ movement? 

As for the mother continent, it is 
pockmarked with vicious replica- 
tions of apartheid structures, with 
the full machinery of arbitrary 
arrests and imprisonments, torture, 
“disappearances”, displacement and 
dispossession, ingenious forms of 
dehumanisation which appear at 
times to strive to outdo one another 
across national boundaries. Is it any 
wonder that, gleefully observing 
these anomies of black existence, 
the Ronald Reagans of the Western 
World continue to tip the wink at Pik 
Botha, who thereupon is embol- 
dened to carry on business as usual? 

Our literature must not fail to 
reflect the treachery of such alien- 


ates, even as our people struggle on 
the actual terrain to eject them, 
enduring hideous mutilations, dying 
heroic but necessary deaths, 
experiencing the despair of seeing 
their victory over one fascistic 
imposition hijacked by yet another 
fascist opportunist, only ten times 
worse. The crumbs of solace, which 
come our way, need also to be ele- 
vated to legendary status to counter 
these agents of our pessimism — and 
thus, even as we mourn Nkomati, we 
must celebrate Mandela. If we 
don’t, the opportunist leeches, those 
discredited leaders, will claim him 
for their own. They will rhetoricise 
with his name, they will mouth his 
courage, name an odd street or two 
after him, then promptly forget the 
meaning, the challenge of his 
superhuman gesture. 

And it is a frightening — no, not 
gesture — but act. It is a replete, 
combative act on its own, the sum- 
mation of that same revolutionary 
will that began over two decades ago 
when a_ group of committed 
nationalists decided that the word no 
longer sufficed, and took to other 
weapons. In these dark days of 
Nkomati, let us at least be thankful 
and humbled by Nelson Mandela’s 
giant fist thrust out beyond Robben 
Island to smash a loud resounding 
“NO” in the teeth of Apartheid. 
Together with other heroes like 
Steve Biko, Walter Rodney, 
Maurice Bishop and Malcolm X, 
around whom the Festival has been 
organised, they remind us, confined 
or at liberty, living or dead, that the 
imperatives of struggle reach out 
beyond prison fortresses and beyond 
the grave. The philosophy of this 
Book Fair is consecrated to per- 
petuating the voices of such exemp- 
lars for eternity, and in this spirit, I 
have the honour, the privilege, to 
declare open this Fourth Radical, 
Black and Third World Testament 
to our common struggle. 


Wole Soyinka 


John La Rose is on holiday, so there is no 
COMMENT in this issue. 


The Blacks In Blue: 
Black Police Officers Speak 


The Home Office has appointed a senior officer “‘to assist and 
co-ordinate the efforts of forces in increasing ethnic minority 
recruitment.” 

Following Lord Scarman’s report into the 1981 Brixton 
uprisings, the police have been trying with little success to 
recruit black police officers. Since the end of 1981 only 505 black 
recruits have joined British police forces. 

The following interviews with black policemen and women give 
an indication of what life in the police force is like for black 
officers and highlight the attitudes to blacks which exist 
throughout the force. 


JENNIFER ADONAI 


66 Before I joined the police I 


wasn’t particularly enthusiatic about 
the idea of a police career. I was 
looking for a career and the police 
offered me stability. I was at an age 
where I didn’t really want to go into 
an awful lot of study, and doing a 
degree would take a few years.” 


At Training School 

“I was the eldest in the class and 
obviously being a black woman 
wasn’t at all easy. They just didn’t 
seem to_want to have anything to do 
with me. They made me feel like an 
outsider. Like as though I’m from a 
distant planet. They would com- 
pletely ignore me. Sometimes, like 
doing physical education, I would 
find it very hard to get a partner, to 
pair up with someone and so some- 
times the instructor had to send 
someone to partner me because they 
all rushed around looking for other 
people and I was left standing 
there.” 


Street Duty Course 

“The street duties course was about 
ten weeks’ duration, and I felt I was 
doing very well on the course. I was 
the first woman on the course to doa 
process and the first one to have an 
arrest as well. I remember my 
sergeant was very pleased with me at 
that particular time and I felt I was 
doing well on the course. At the end 
of the training period my report 
came as a complete shock to me. I 
was just amazed when I saw what my 
sergeant had written about me. I just 
could not believe it. He said several 
things which were unfair and untrue 
and I just could not understand it. 
There wasn’t one single item of any- 
thing good in that report. It was 


totally, totally bad.” 

“I mentioned this to one of my 
sergeants and to my Chief Superin- 
tendent when he was telling me that 
[had to be transferred. I said to him, 
‘These mistakes I’m presumed to 
have made, if I had been a white girl 
would that have been so? Would 
these mistakes even have been men- 
tioned, let alone written in a report?’ 
And he said, ‘No.’ I said to him, 
‘Does it not seem there is a conspi- 
racy against me?’ And he said, 
‘Well, I think the best course for you 
and for the Met. is for you to be 
transferred.’ 

“On the first day I went to my sec- 
ond station I was on relief, on night 
duty and I remember entering into 
the parade room and seeing a lot of 
men standing there. I walked into 
that room and they were all staring 
straight ahead of them, and there 
was an intense atmosphere of 
animosity in that room. People I had 
even known or met before, no one 
said a word to me. After that first 
day they did begin to speak to me, 
not in any friendly terms but if they 
had something to say they would just 
say it. But then things began to get 
bad. . . itcame to a point when I was 
just completely ignored, as if I 
wasn’t there. I went to see my 
sergeant and told him that I didn’t 
feel I was being treated properly by 
my colleagues and that I wanted to 
get to know them better, because I 
was being ignored and I wasn’t being 
given a fair chance. His reply to me 
was very negative. He said that 
being a woman and being black I 
couldn’t expect anything better.” 


On Duty 


“One night I was on patrol and two 
or three times a particular sergeant 


passed along in the panda car, stop- 
ped by me, and said, ‘just checking, 
just checking’, and on another occa- 
sion on that very same beat during 
that same spell of duty I left my beat 
to use the toilet and when I returned 
I found the sergeant on my beat 
waiting for me with my reporting 
sergeant. The two of them were 
together and they both said to me 
very, very aggressively, ‘Where have 
you been?’ I told them and the fol- 
lowing night it happened again, but 
this time he was on his own, that par- 
ticular sergeant, and I said to him, 
‘Am I not even allowed to have a 
short break if I need to?’ and he 
began to argue with me. He said, 
‘Don’t raise your voice to me, you 
blacks are all the same.’ He began to 
get very threatening to me and he 
said he will see to it that I would 
be kicked out of the force if he had a 
mind to. At that point I went to see 
my commander because I knew then 
that I could not carry on working 
with that particular sergeant.” 

“I feel that as a black woman I 
wasn’t given a fair chance. They had 
certain expectations of a _ black 
woman which they didn’t seem to 
think I fulfilled. They expected me 
to be very loud and sort of out of 
order really. Because I was quiet and 
reserved they didn’t really under- 
stand me as a person and didn’t 
really know how to approach me 
either.” 

“There was one particular inci- 
dent in the canteen. One of our 
sergeants had been on holiday to 
South Africa and he was showing 
some photographs which he’d taken 
while he was there. He began to 
speak about his relations’ black ser- 
vants. Somebody said, ‘What about 
the situation over there, with all the 
unrest and everything?’ He began to 
speak about black people in very 
unsavoury terms and he said things 
like, ‘If you give them the vote they 
wouldn’t know what to do with it.’ 
He made comments like, ‘they’re 
just like monkeys’. I was just sitting 
there when he was saying these 
things and nobody seemed to mind I 
was there. It was as if I wasn’t there, 
or that didn’t matter.9 9 


| BERNADETTE BUTCHER 


At Training School 
66 When I joined the police I left 
school with, at that time, very few 
qualifications, but actually when I 
arrived in the police force I found 
that those few qualifications were 
the most anybody there had. They 
asked me if I wanted to go to college 
full-time to do O-levels. So I said 
yes. But before that, before actually 
going to do O-levels we had a ten 
week initial training period as 
cadets. As far as I can remember it 
was very difficult, now that I look 
back, because I realise how naive I 
was about what being in the police 
meant generally. I turned up at the 
time and place you’re supposed to 
turn up for the first time and realised 
then that I was the only black cadet 
out of the whole initial training 
group. And although the issue of 
racism never arose overtly, I think it 
was the way that they expected you 
to take, or to put up with the racial 
banter that they directed at you. I 
mean if I walked into a room it 
would be, ‘Oh, here comes the soul 
sister,’ or ‘Doesn’t she look like 
Angela Davis?’ Towards the end of 
the first ten weeks you realised that 
there was some hostility towards you 
from a few of the cadets, but it 
wasn’t overt as it became later on in 
the training period. They had a cer- 
tain image of what black people 
were like, and. . . those issues were 
starting to raise their heads towards 
the end of the initial training period, 
particularly from other cadets, who 
assumed you were stupid. When you 
actually conversed with them and 
they realised you weren't, they 
found it very hard to handle.” 
“After the Easter period, where 
you had mock tests or O-levels I 
achieved quite high marks, and I 
would get comments from the other 
cadets, ‘Oh, she thinks she’s brainy 
too.’ At the time I thought it was just 
a personal putdown, but a friend of 
mine joined the police force the year 
before, another black woman, and 
when discussing the same issue with 
her, we realised that we both have 
had very similar experiences. One of 
them basically was around the issue 
of actually being intelligent, and that 
if you didn’t fit into their stereotype 
of what a black person was like you 
had to face some things from the 
other cadets. You were ostracised 
more. There was always the barrier 
that you were a black cadet anyway, 
but also because you were doing 
your work and you were getting on 


with it and getting higher marks.” 


On Duty 

“I was stationed in one of the police 
stations in Manchester city centre 
and I was just doing my duty. Then 
walking down the corridor there 
were two of the police cadets who 
were at the college with me walking 
towards me, and instead of making a 
space where I could get through, 
they blocked my way. One of them 
shouldered me into the wall and 
says, “Take that, you black bas- 
tard.’. . . I wentinto the canteen, sat 
down with all white people and 
really I couldn’t, didn’t have the con- 
fidence to say all this had just hap- 
pened to me, because you knew that 
there were some people there who 
actually backed up what those 
people were doing, because you 
were at college with them and I’d 
been in long enough to realise the 
behaviour and attitudes of other 
individuals towards me.” 

“After one of the incidents I did 
complain to the inspector about 
some of the racism that was happen- 
ing. He said, ‘Really, there’s nothing 
you can do about it.’ He said that it 
was like having eczema, that you had 
to put up with these things because 
you weren’t normal really. He com- 
pared being black with having 
eczema or not being normal. They 
didn’t understand; they didn’t see 
you as a person, they saw you as an 
object. At first I thought, he’s 
stupid, he has no understanding of 
what being black is about, particu- 
larly in the police force. I realised 
that if he doesn’t understand and he 
was the chief, he was the person in 
charge of the training of cadets, what 
hope have you got talking to the 
other people. That’s when I began to 
realise the depth of the ignorance 
that people had.” 

“TI did have one particular friend 
— we had a very understanding 
relationship with each other — but 
as that developed he was actually 


called ‘nigger lover’ and he was 
really teased by the other cadets for 
associating with a black person, par- 
ticularly a black woman. At first 
when he told me, I asked him what 
he was going to do about it. It wasn’t 
my problem. So I think because I 
didn’t collude with the other people 
and say, ‘Oh, it doesn’t matter. 
Ignore them’ — I would say, ‘Well, 
what are you going to do?’ — the 
friendship started to dwindle. And 
then he became as racist as the other 
cadets because the pressure was on 
him to be, to fulfil or have the same 
attitudes as those other male cadets. 
It went from being a friendship to 
actually not speaking, not even 
acknowledging your presence.” 

“I was on duty with a police- 
woman doing panda car patrol and it 
was in an area of Manchester, 
Longsight, which has now, and had 
at that time, a growing population of 
Asian people. I remember her get- 
ting out of the car and altering the 
windscreen wipers, but I didn’t 
realise at the time what she was 
doing, until as she passed any Indian ' 
or Pakistani person she actually 
flicked water at them and thought it 
was a joke and a good laugh. I 
remember saying, ‘I’m going to have 
to change duty because I’m not 
being part of what you’re doing.9 9 


MICHAEL SAMUELS 


66 One of the reasons I joined the 
police force was that from an early 
age I had a cousin who belonged to 
the St. Vincent police force and he’d 
come over when I was probably 
about 12 years old, spent some time 
at Scotland Yard, and then from 
there it got my interest going and I 
always thought that it was something 
I wanted to do at that stage. It was 
the only job I wanted to do that was 
fairly worthwhile as an interest, 
some sort of secure future in it. My 
friends reacted quite well. They all 
seemed very pleased with me actu- 
ally joining. It wasn’t a case of join- 


“ing a big white place or anything like 
that, it was a sort of normal job to 


join. I didn’t have any adverse reac- 
tions from friends or family at all. 


_ They all seemed quite pleased for 


me to join. My girlfriend at the time 
had her doubts about me joining. 
She wasn’t too pleased. I think she 
had doubts about the police force 
generally, not just about me being 
black and the reputation the police 
force were supposed to have had at 
that time, but me joining them not 
knowing what it was really like.” 

“TI always knew that to join the 


9 


police would be hard, it wasn’t an 
easy thing to do. I always knew I 
would be standing out a bit more 
from everyone else and it would 
maybe cause a few problems with 
people who I know socially or other- 
wise. But I found that people stuck 
by me all the way. I mean they 
seemed glad to see me all the time 
when I’d come home from the 
weekend when I’d been at training 
college. There was no problem 
theres 


At Training College 

“T felt a slight extra pressure on me. 
There was always the point of having 
to work an extra bit hard to always 
be amongst the group. Always trying 
to fit in, examinationwise and that, 
always trying to do better, always 
trying a bit harder all the time.” 


Racism Awareness Training 


“I felt a bit awkward — they were 
broaching on subjects which you’re 
part of and you felt that their eyes 
were upon you. It wasn’t the sort of 
lesson that was taken seriously. It 
was a relaxation time when you 
watched videos and slides on a 
screen. It was more a discussion 
group than anything else. I think 
they looked at it as a lesson that had 
to be done. But I don’t think in all 
honesty it was taken seriously by a 
lot of them in there.” 


Reporting Seargent’s Attitude 

“TI found that whenever relating any 
incident, be it three men in a car that 
he’d dealt with or a bloke breaking 
into a house, or any other subject 
he’d done policewise, he always 
referred to blacks, always involved 
somewhere. They were always the 
crime suspects every time. Whether 
it was a basic sort of traffic offence to 
a more serious offence of assault, it 
always seemed to be a black person. 
They were always the villains of the 
piece, the perpetrators of crime 99 
per cent of the time. It made you feel 
a bit awkward sitting there, and 
you’re the only black person among 
six and every incident he gives out is 
always a black person committing an 
offence. It’s as if you’re meant to 
hold down your head in shame or 
something. As if you’re some sort of 
little villain yourself sitting there.” 
Towards the end of the course his 
white colleagues began to notice the 
effect this was having on him. “At 
first they made no reference to it at 
all, but after the end of our 12 weeks 
with him, they were making com- 
ments to me, saying they thought 
themselves that he did go on about 
this, always referring to black 
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people. They actually said to me, 
just to ignore it, because I think they 
noticed it was affecting me. It 
affected my attitude and how I was 
reacting to the class, not always 
being a willing participant of group 
discussion, always just being there, 
not actually giving any real major 
contributions to anything.9 9 


ABDUL QUADEER 


66 I graduated in 1981 and at that 
time there were a lot of riots and 
looking through the papers and 
reading that they wanted a lot of 
recruits from the minorities I 
decided to join the police force. I 
was unemployed at that time. I had 
to consider very deeply at that time. 
I felt that perhaps I'll be doing a ser- 
vice to the minority communities 
and at the same time it’ll be a very 
worthwhile career for myself. It also 
had good prospects. My family were 
not too happy about this. They said 
I'd wasted four years studying 
engineering and if I had wanted to 
join the police force I could’ve done 
that when I passed my O-levels or A- 
levels. They would have preferred 
me to take up a career in engineer- 
ing. My friends weren’t against and 
weren’t for me joining the police. 
They said, “Well, if you think you 
would like to become an officer, 
then by all means.’ They didn’t 
resent the idea that I would be an 
officer. Actually some of them were 
quite pleased.” 


At Training School 

“T had no fears in myself, but having 
joined the South Wales Constabul- 
ary and whilst at the training centre, 
I was told by senior officers that I 
would have a lot of problems. I 
didn’t understand that at the time 
and J didn’t know what they were on 
about, but presumably they meant 
that because of my colour I would 
have a lot of problems out on the 
streets. Over a period of time that 
was constantly drilled into me and at 
one stage I was concerned myself as 
to what I’d let myself into.” 

“From what I’ve been told I 
understand there was a dispute as to 
who was going to be my tutor consta- 
ble and the person who was eventu- 
ally selected, told me, when he took 
me out on the first day, ‘Well, I don’t 
like coloureds.’ And that’s my first 
couple of minutes on the streets.” 


At The Station 

“There are instances where officers 
would imitate an Asian accent, if not 
an Asian accent maybe a Jamaican 
or West Indian accent. And it’s par- 


ticularly bad when it’s done in front 
of members of the public because 
the public are only going to give you 
the respect your colleagues are giv- 
ing you and I would not tolerate 
that.” 


Why I Resigned 

“There were several factors but the 
major factor was that I’d been 
refused admission into a police sta- 
tion, and as an officer I’m entitled to 
go into any police station in England 
and Wales. Having seriously consi- 
dered being refused, I decided to put 
in a complaint against a Chief 
Inspector and an Inspector. But that 
complaint was not investigated as it 
ought to have been and I felt that if 
the senior officers are not prepared 
to do anything about it then it’s 
pointless me continuing my career.” 

“I was based at Cardiff Central 
and because I was a student at Pon- 
typridd and my mates are in Ponty, I 
would use the facilities at Pontyp- 
ridd police station. On this particu- 
lar occasion, it was about 10.20 on 
maybe a Friday or Saturday night. 
The facilities at Central were not 
available and myself with two of my 
mates who were Asian, I said, ‘Well, 
let’s go to Ponty, we can use the 
facilities there.’ So we went and 
there was a special constabulary 
commandant at the enquiry desk. I 
said I’d like to use the facilities 
upstairs. I showed him my warrant 
card. He says, ‘It’s OK, by all 
means.’ He hands the matter over to 
the sergeant, and the sergeant says, 
‘Oh, Tll have to check with the 
inspector.’ The sergeant goes to the 
inspector, and he says, ‘No, it’s too 
late.’ I said, “Well, I’ve been going in 
there midnight, one o’clock, two 
o’clock, it’s never too late, it’s 
always open’. 

So that night I went straight to 
Central. I had a word with the 
inspector there and I was advised 
that as a police officer you’re enti- 
tled to go into any police station 
whether you’re in plain clothes or 
uniform as long as you produce your 
warrant card. Ironically, this par- 
ticular friend of mine, he’d come 
from London to visit me and I was 
telling him how good the police were 
to me and that I had never regretted 
joining the police force, so when I 
took him to a police station and they 
refused admission he _ couldn't 
believe that and I couldn’t tolerate 
it, after all the things I’d been telling 
him. I was determined to make a 
complaint. 

I think I was refused admission 
because the inspector didn’t want to 


see three coloured people walking 
around in his police station. What 
other reason can there be? I put ina 
complaint against the inspector and 
chief inspector. All I get is a letter 
saying, ‘We made our enquiries and 
you were refused because of the late- 
ness of the hour’, and some other tri- 
vial reasons. All I want to know is 
why wasn’t the complaint being 
investigated properly? I mean there 
were witnesses! No statements were 
taken. It wasn’t really investigated.” 

“1 did almost four years, and if 
they graduate I would advise young 
people they’re far better making a 
career for themselves out in the 
world. Once you’re in the police 
force, you do a couple of years, you 
find you might not like it, you come 
out, there’s nothing you can do. 
You’re unemployed like myself. It’s 
hard to pick up again. I’m sure there 
are officers from minorities who are 
in the police force who wish they 
could leave, but because of the job 
prospects they can’t afford to 


leave.99 


ANONYMOUS WOMAN POLICE 
OFFICER 


66 I’ve always wanted to join the 
police. There’s always been some- 
thing that’s drawn me towards it. It’s 
not been that I’ve got up one morn- 
ing and thought, ‘Oh, Ill join the 
police.’ It’s always been an attrac- 
tion and I’ve actually aimed for it 
and got it. What attracted me was 
the respect of the community and 
I’m not just saying the word com- 
munity, I mean I did like to get 
involved with people. I love people, 
I’ve always mixed with a lot of 
people, while I was in full-time edu- 
cation and various jobs where I 
socialised with older people than 
myself. I was only 16 years old at the 
time, and I socialised with older 
people in respect of work as well, 
professionally. I had no hesitations 
before I joined the police. It was one 
of these things that Ive always 
wanted to do.” 

“I thought there might be prob- 
lems about how the white public and 
the black public might react to a 
black police officer. The white pub- 
lic seems to think I’m a novelty, and 
so do the black public. But the white 
public seem to appreciate me more 
than the black public. Most of my 
reactions from the black public have 
been quite hostile. But then again, I 
can say that a lot of it has been in 
favour of me. You know, ‘It’s nice to 


see you here’, as a woman police 
constable on the beat. The hostile 
reactions have been that they don’t 
want me to be there, they say 
because I’m black, I’ve got the 
uniform, I shouldn’t be walking the 
beat, I should be doing something 
else. They’ve made some kind of 
remark about what I do, what I wear 
and that I shouldn’t be there — they 
use terms like ‘bull’ and ‘Babylon’ 
and they’ve also said to me that 
you're in a white man’s monkey suit, 
as well. These responses usually 
come from the younger generation. I 
don’t seem to get many problems 
from the older generation, in fact. 
It’s people, say, between the age of 
18 and 20 years.” 

“Some of my friends have 
thought, ‘Yeah, she’s gone to the 
other side and she is now a traitor, 
she’s not one of us.” What they mean 
is I’m no longer a black person serv- 
ing in the community as a civilian. 
I’m something different. By joining 
the police force I’ve lost some of my 
friends, but not all of them. I’ve kept 
my true friends of course. The 
friends that I’ve kept, they’ve loved 
me being in the police force. The 
ones I have lost, they did have their 
own views about the police force and 
with me joining it wasn’t going to 
change their views anyway.” 

“When I told my family that I was 
thinking about joining the police 
they said, ‘Oh, excellent. You do 
everything you want to and we’re 
behind you 100 per cent.’ And they 
have been to this day. I’ve got two 
sisters. One of my sisters is 22 and 
she has her own views about me 
being within the police force. But 
then again, she doesn’t hate it. We 
do discuss it. I’ve got a younger sister 
who’s 17 years of age. She doesn’t 
really know too much about the 
police force and what it involves, 
apart from I wear this nice uniform 
and I live in London (her family live 
in the West Midlands). 1 don’t think 
either of my sisters would join the 
police force. I don’t think they’d join 
because the friends they’ve mixed 
with have been different friends to 
mine. We have all been brought up 
in the same kind of educational envi- 


ronment, the schools we’ve been to 
have all been the same. They’re a 
different generation. But my sister is 
only four years younger than me. 
Her friends could sort of gear her 
thinking, sort of guide her. Whereas 
my friends are thinking joining the 
police force was a wonderful thing. 
Her friends have probably got a 
whole different concept about the 
police.” 

“T think young people have reser- 
vations about the police force, like 
how are they going to cope within it. 
The pressures that are going to be 
put on them — not just going out on 
the beat and walking the beat, but 
socialising, working with members 
of the public, also working with your 
colleagues. There’s lots of things 
they’ve got to think about before 
joining the police force.” 


At Training School 

“When I joined training school in 
1981 it was very intensive. I was the 
only black girl there. People were 
surprised. I came in contact with 
some recruits at training school who 
said, ‘Oh, I’ve never seen a black 
person before. Overall my reception 
at training school was quite welcom- 
ing. But there were a few who did 
find my, shall I say attendance there, 
unacceptable. I shouldn’t be there 
for some reason or the other. I knew 
they felt this because they con- 
fronted me about it, in racial 
remarks. Certain little things that 
they mentioned — that I shouldn’t 
be within the college complex, I 
shouldn’t even be wearing the 
uniform, and I shouldn’t be living, so 
to speak. I’d say my personality is 
very, very overwhelming, very pow- 
erful. I coped with the hostility quite 
well. A lot of it I just disregarded 
and put to one side. Of course, some 
of it did come home to me. But I 
dealt with it in my own way, by deal- 
ing with the individuals who were 
giving these remarks out to me.” 


After Training School 

“When I began my district training, 
which was at Paddington Green 
police station, I was more aware of 
the racial remarks. They were 
around. They haven’t ceased to this 
day. They’re still going on. When I 
heard these remarks I felt why 
should it be me. Is it because of the 
colour of my skin or is it because I’m 
a police officer? But I thought, ‘No, 
it can’t be the latter at all. It is 
because of the colour of my skin. But 
why should I have to go through all 
that? A white colleague would not 
have to go through that.9 9 
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Politics and Economics in 
the Eastern Caribbean 


by Tim Hector our Caribbean Correspondent 


The following article analyses the defeat of the Barbados Labour 
Party in the general election held earlier this year, and what this 
means for other states in the Eastern Caribbean whose 
economies and politics are also controlled by foreign investors. 


Any discussion of the Eastern Carib- 
bean, which takes place after May 28 
1986, and which does not begin with 
the Barbados Blackman Electoral 
Rebellion would be omitting a com- 
pletely unprecedented event in the 
history of the Eastern Caribbean 

What then is new about what took 
place in Barbados on May 28? The 
Adams-St John regime which gov- 
erned Barbados for the last ten 
years, though right-wing, was 
among the most decent regimes in 
the region. It was relatively free of 
scandal. No states of emergency 
were declared in Barbados. No 
strikes were put down by police or 
military force. Decisions of the 
courts were respected rather than 
disregarded by government. No one 
was charged in Barbados for printing 
statements likely to undermine con- 
fidence in the regime. There was no 
shooting of several citizens by the 
police. If the regime lavished money 
on Prime Ministers’ residences and 
State cars, the expenditure, though 
lavish, was not outlandish. If there 
were economic dislocations in 
Barbados they were nowhere on the 
scope and scale of Guyana or 
Jamaica. 

True it is that agricultural pro- 
duction in Barbados in 1982 slumped 
to its lowest level since 1948. True 
too, that some 30 per cent of 
Barbados sugar workers will be 
retired by 1987 and will not be 
replaced. But these phenomena are 
by no means unique in the Carib- 
bean. And Barbados with a 15 per 
cent unemployment level cannot be 
compared with Antigua, St Lucia, 
Dominica, Grenada, St Kitts where 
unemployment is at a minimum 
figure of 25 per cent. 

Therefore the question arises, 
what in fact produced this Blackman 
Electoral Rebellion in Barbados? 
And what makes the Barbados 
rebellion unprecedented and mark- 
ing a decisive stage in the history and 

and economics of the Caribbean? 
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THE BLACKMAN 
ELECTORAL REBELLION 


For the first time in the history of 
Barbados, Don Blackman raised the 
fundamental issue. Not the issue of 
race as the Press alleges. But the 
issue of the concentration of wealth 
in a few white hands, local, but 
mainly foreign. It is common know- 
ledge that 70 per cent of Barbados 
luxury hotels are owned by foreign 
corporations. And so are the sugar 
plantations. The manufacturing sec- 
tor of Barbados is dominated by US 
corporations while the agricultural 
sector is dominated by, and collaps- 
ing in the hands of the white local 
planter class. 

What was unique was that Don 
Blackman gave concrete evidence of 
how decisions were made in meet- 
ings with the white owner and the 
Prime Minister and then these de- 
cisions of the foreign and local elite 
were “rubber stamped by the 
Cabinet”. For the first time, an 
English-speaking Caribbean nation 
had concrete evidence put before it 
of how a government it had elected 
as workers, served the interest of 
foreign capital. 

Barbadians then recognised, 
empirically and concretely, that the 
working black people had _ their 
interests ignored, and the interests 
of the economic masters protected 
by a government they had democrat- 
ically elected. They democratically 
rebelled against it on May 28. What 
was called into question in Barbados 
was the very economic, and there- 
fore, political organisation of 
Barbados. 

The forces which brought Barrow 
to power cannot easily be assuaged, 
unless and until the structure of own- 
ership and control is altered, in the 
same proportion as the electoral 
process was on May 28. I would warn 
too, that the history of the Carib- 
bean has shown that Caribbean 


the populist parties which emerged 
in the English-speaking Caribbean 
since the 1937 Caribbean rebellion. 
The essential economic fact is that 
direct US investment in the Carib- 
bean is 16 times the 1970 figure of 
US $1.9 billion! 


US INVESTMENT 
IN THE REGION 


The second fact I want to note is 
that 35 per cent of all US finance- 
related investment is in the Carib- 
bean. I want to draw your attention 
to the fact that the rate of return on 
US investment in the Caribbean was 
30.5 per cent, more than twice as 
high as the international average of 
14.3 per cent, and virtually twice as 
high as the Latin American average 
rate of return on US investment 
which is 15.8 per cent. 

I want then to posit that the 
populist parties which came with the 
Caribbean nationalist movement 
were the very vehicle which facili- 
tated this exchange of British 
economic domination for US dom- 
ination. I want to suggest that these 
populist parties so organised them- 
selves, or dis-organised themselves, 
to permit this domination, eroding 
and destroying all internal democ- 
racy and ensuring that the rank and 
file had no control over the govern- 
ment it elected. In fact, the constitu- 
tional concentration of power in the 
Prime Minister and Cabinet negated 
the role of the party as an instrument 
of mass decision and direct involve- 
ment. 

Needless to say, the two institu- 
tions created by the 1937 uprising in 
the English-speaking Caribbean, the 
Trade Union and the Party, have 
been turned into their opposite. The 
party which was supposed to be 
elected by the overwhelming ma- 
jority of working people turns into 
its opposite once elected and serves 
the interest of foreign capital, but- 
tressed by army and police against 
the very working people who elected 
it. The Trade Union has become the 
tool of the America Institute of Free 
Labour Development (AIFLD) or 
the Confederation of Latin Ameri- 
can Trade Unions (CLAT) and so 
captured, it makes the workers 
receptive to American capital and 
management, in a word, US domi- 
nation. I want to emphasise that Iam 
not just criticising the ruling populist 
parties in the region and their 
lookalike opposition. I want to make 
it clear that the 1904 model of the 


vanguard party, with its all-know- 
ing, all conscious central committee 


is by no means a vehicle to a solu- 
tion. It betrayed the Grenada 
revolution. It stands condemned in 
and by history. 

My point here is that in the East- 
ern Caribbean, as elsewhere, both 
the populist party and the vanguard 
party have been called into question 
as a vehicle of change. It will take 
creative intervention to find a new 
form. 

There is little doubt that the polit- 
ical movement of the Eastern Carib- 
bean states was arrested, however 
temporarily, by the murderous end 
of the Grenada revolution. Just 
when the mass of people in the East- 
ern Caribbean began to see that 
there was an alternative path to 
chronic dependence on the US and 
that there was the possibility for 
national accumulation of capital for 
national development, as _ in 
revolutionary Grenada, the Gre- 
nada revolution was destroyed from 
within, and the corpse invaded from 
without. 

Yet the economic and political 
realities of these small states would 
soon challenge the very dependent 
and conservative  strangle-hold. 
Strictly speaking, the Cuban 
counter-revolution really took place 
in the English-speaking Caribbean. 
For it was after the 1959 Cuban 
revolution that US penetration of 
the English-speaking Caribbean 
began in earnest. After 1960, the US 
capital that would normally have set- 
tled and nestled in Cuba, found its 
way into the Caribbean, and the 
Eastern Caribbean in particular, 
when it created an alternative to the 
sugar plantation and_ banana 
economies. 


TOURISM IN 
THE CARIBBEAN 


Between 1960 and 1968 in Antigua 
“taking off” on its illusory tourist 
boom, the economy grew at the 
impressive rate of 81/2 per cent per 
year, as new hotels were constructed 
and the relatively high wage earning 
sector impacted on the old planta- 
tion economy. The result — sugar 
collapsed, and with it agriculture. 
No effort was made to link the new 
tourist plantation with agrarian 
reform, and the modernised produc- 
tion of fruit and vegetables. In con- 
sequence by 1984 Antigua had a 
food import bill greater that its total 
annual revenue. Besides, in Antigua 
there are now 32 luxury hotels, 30 of 


JAMAICA 


which are foreign owned. Antigua 
became a net exporter of capital to 
the United States, rather than 
accumulating capital for its own 
development! 

In the case of St Lucia, gross 
tourist receipts in 1978 were EC 
$66.9 million of which $30.1 million 
flowed out of St Lucia in first round 
leakages. And this figure does not 
include profit-repatriation. While St 
Lucia in 1978 exported $97.5 million 
worth of merchandise, it imported 
$219.4 million in merchandise 
imports, most of which were fuelled 
by tourism. An official study of 
tourism in the Caribbean concluded 
that, “St Lucia’s open economy has 
precluded, to the present, develop- 
ment of strong linkages between 


tourism and other sectors of the 


economy.” 

I believe that I have given an out- 
line of how the nationalist move- 
ment in the Eastern Caribbean was 
transformed into its opposite as 
American capital replaced British 
colonial control. But the picture 
would not reflect the essential reality 
until the trade union movement is 
located in this scenario. Unionised 
labour allied to a political party 
became the twin institutions of the 
Caribbean nationalist movement. A 
US scholar, Frank McDonald writ- 
ing in 1971 had this to say: “Ameri- 
can Corporations and USAID prog- 
rammes represent only two sides of 
the triangular penetration of the 
Commonwealth Caribbean econo- 
my. The third side, without which 
the process would be severely 
threatened, is the organised Ameri- 
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: 
canization of the Caribbean trade 
union movement’s role in Caribbean 
politics.” 

Therefore the trade union move- 
ment in the Eastern Caribbean was 
subverted by the American Institute 
of Free Labour Development, mak- 
ing Caribbean labour receptive to 
US penetration and creating a mass 
base for US imperialism in these 
small island States. It must be 
remembered that thousands survive 
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by working for US companies and 
multinationals, and they have been 
proselytised and propagandised that 
foreign exploitation of local labour is 
their natural lot, and that social sta- 
bility means never challenging 
foreign domination. Thus US 
imperialism has a mass base in these 
islands, a base which is politically 
organised by failed nationalist par- 
ties and captive trade unions. It is 
the major hurdle to be overcome. 

While Dominica has remained 
relatively free from US penetration, 
it has nonetheless produced a Prime 
Minister, Second Lady, Eugenia 
Charles, who is an unbridled and 
enthusiastic supporter of President 
Reagan’s fantasy of supply-side 
economics and the magic of the mar- 
ket. Ms Charles has claimed that six 
assembly plants would change the 
entire make-up of Dominica. 
Dominica has two industrial parks, 
complete with factory shells, but the 
US investors have not come. Mean- 
while the banana industry in 
Dominica is in a tailspin declining 
from a high of 60,000 tons exported 
in 1978, to 32,000 tons last year. 
USAID offered to assist the ailing 
industry, but required that US loan 
money be used to pay for US consul- 
tants and US farm implements. 
Washington further concluded that 
Dominica’s problems with the 
banana industry were due to the fact 
that production is in the hands of 
banana grower co-operatives and 
small farmers and devised a solution 
“tO uptivatize 4 the pindusiry. «Of 
course, neither the US pro-consuls 
of Dominica nor Ms_ Charles 
bothered to observe that in 
Dominica less than two per cent of 
farms occupied over half the land. 
Dominica is a prime case for agra- 
rian reform. 


POLITICS IN THE 
EASTERN CARIBBEAN 


It is not unusual then, that the poli- 
tics of the Eastern Caribbean had 


Eugenia Charles 
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undergone a change from the 70's. 
Where before there were two parties 
in these territories, the one in gov- 
ernment, the other in opposition, 
each indistinguishable from the 
other, there are now the traditional 
parties favouring US penetration, 
with the accompanying US militari- 
sation of the region, with corruption 
as the predominant factor charac- 
terising political life. 

As the foreigners grow rich by 
legal and extra-legal concessions 
the local politicians are either bribed 
to renew, extend or grant more con- 
cessions, or the political directorate 
demand a piece of the action for 
themselves. As a class, the political 
directorate have no means of inde- 
pendent existence since colonialism 
itself excluded them from ownership 
of financial services, such as banks 
and insurance companies, while it 
locked them out of large scale 
agriculture and commerce. Thus the 
political directorate, insecure as a 
class both socially and economically, 
engages in large scale greed, by 
using political office for private 
accumulations. Corruption is rooted 
in the economic system, not just in 
the character of the politicians. On 
the other hand, there emerged in the 
Eastern Caribbean states parties 
which were out to arrest the process 
of imperialist domination, commit- 
ted to agrarian reform, determined 
to staunch the net outflow of capital, 
and begin a national process of 
accumulation and investment in a 
new system of social ownership. It is 
safe to say that the Barbados elec- 
toral rebellion or a mass upsurge, 
creating a new _ political and 
economic arrangement of society, 
directed by democratic mass com- 
munity organisations is very much 
on the cards in all of the Eastern 
Caribbean. Grenada was but a dress 
rehearsal. 

Finally this impetus in the Eastern 
Caribbean will give rise to and trans- 
form the spirit of Caribbean unity 
into living reality in a modern reg- 
ional state — a Caribbean nation of 
30 million people, the only basis for 
industrialisation and sustained self- 
directed development in 
sovereignty. Outside of a regional 
state the small states of the Carib- 
bean are condemned to fragmenta- 
tion in dependence on one of the 
super-powers and locked in the 
stringent constraints of the Cold 
War. In a regional state, and only in 
a regional Caribbean Nation, a reg- 
ional market of 30 million becomes 
possible, as the only practicable 


basis for industrialisation and mod- 
erm agricultural development. 
Caribbean-controlled industry and a 
Caribbean Food Plan will then 
become instruments of liberation 
and genuine independence. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


The 6th International 
Book Fair of 
Radical Black & Third 
World Books 


will focus on 


The Movement For 
Social Change 


The 6th International Book Fair of 
Radical Black and Third World 
Books will take place from 
Thursday March 26th to 
Saturday March 28th, 1987 at 
the Camden Centre, 
Bidborough Street, 
London WCI, England. 


The 6th Book Fair Festival Week 
will take place from Tuesday 
March 24th to Sunday March 29th 
1987 in venues around London. 


There will also be Book Fairs and 
Book Fair events in Manchester 
(from Wednesday March 18th to 
Saturday March 2lst) and 
Bradford (from Wednesday April 
lst to Sunday April 5th). 


If you would like to participate in 
or be kept in touch with our plans, 
please contact the organisers: 


New Beacon Books, 

Race Today Publications, 
Bogle-L’Ouverture Publications, 
Education For Liberation (EFL) 

Books and 
Griot International Books 
at International Black Book Fair, 
76 Stroud Green Road, 
London N4 3EN, England; 
or telephone us on 
01-272 4889 / 01-737 2268 / 
01-579 4920 / 061-881 4370 / 
0274-734258 


by DARCUS HOWE 


Black Sections 
defeated again 


For a moment, a very fleeting 
moment indeed, I toyed with the 
idea of replying to Marc 
Wadsworth’s moral hectoring which 
appears in the Free For All column in 
this issue of Race Today. The deci- 
sion not to reply wasn’t a difficult 
one. Wadsworth has to be pretty 
desperate to cite, in support of his 
frivolous arguments, distorted 
quotes from two of his fiercest cri- 
tics, Tariq Ali and A. Sivanandan. 
Perhaps he is suffering from the 
after-effects of the humiliating 
defeats inflicted on the Black Sec- 
tions Movement at Labour Party 
Conferences. In 1984, 92 per cent of 
the Conference voted against 
motions which sought to give con- 
stitutional power to the Black Sec- 
tions within the Labour Party. In 
1985, there was little or no improve- 
ment — 91.7 per cent voted against 
one motion and 82 per cent against 
the other. 1986 saw the Black Sec- 
tions Movement at the peak of its 
success. 89.3 per cent voted against 
the first motion and 80.9 per cent 
against the other. The figures speak 
for themselves. Only an extreme 
believer in snail’s pace gradualism 
can emerge from three consecutive 
disasters all faculties intact. Until 
such time as Marc Wadsworth’s 
recovery and rehabilitation are com- 
plete, I rest my case and meanwhile 
point readers to the pamphlet, 
Darcus Howe on Black Sections in 
the Labour’ Party, available 
from Race Today Publications. 


After Machel: 


Of much greater interest and impor- 
tance is the death of Samora Machel 
and the consequences for the politi- 
cal and economic struggles in South- 
ern Africa. It is not unusual in Third 
World countries that a_ leader 
emerges who towers above all 
around. Machel was one such who 
was able to convince his people to 
make enormous sacrifices for the 
independence struggle in Zim- 
babwe. More than that, much more, 
he retained the confidence of the 
population in extreme economic 
adversity following the defeat of the 
Portuguese colonialists. He died ata 
moment when the country once 
more faced the task of yet another 
war, the fight against South African 
sponsored Renamo bandits 
threatening to encircle the capital 
Maputo. Without Machel the uphill 
grind is going to be twice as difficult. 
This places an even greater weight 
upon the shoulders of the people of 
Zimbabwe, who fortunately are in a 
fairly strong position to execute the 
responsibility. Two very important 
factors have been satisfied. Follow- 
ing the defeat of Nkomo’s ZAPU in 
the elections of 1980, his disaffected 
ZIPRA soldiers sought and won the 
support of the South African 
regime. They returned via 
Matabeleland to launch an offensive 
aimed at destabilising the ZANU 
regime. Mugabe threw the Fifth 
Brigade at them and showed no 
mercy. The military defeat was over- 
whelming, thereby paving the way 
for successful unity talks between 
ZANU and ZAPU. I am convinced 
that Nkomo’s decision to contribute 
meaningfully to unity talks came 
only upon the defeat of his South 
African sponsored mercenaries. 
Zimbabwe, therefore, as a united 
nation, is much better placed to 
intervene in Mozambique to secure 
the regime against a South African 


Samora Machel 


The funeral of Samora Machel 


backed counter-revolution. 

The second factor in my view is 
the success of the Zimbabwean 
peasantry who farm on an average 
two to three hectares of land, some 
of them resettled on prime land, 
once the preserve of white farmers. 
While in Zimbabwe recently I talked 
to the President of the Zimbabwe 
National Farmers Union. This is 
what he had to say: “Before inde- 
pendence communal farmers were 
only producing two and a half per 
cent of the national market crop and 
now we are producing 50 per cent of 
the total national market crop. The 
reason being an increase in crop 
prices, marketing services like the 
establishment of collecting depots in 
rural areas which have been estab- 
lished by government. The exten- 
sion services supply special technical 
programmes and credit facilities 
which we have never had before 
independence. . . In the field of 
education we had 46 schools before 
independence now we have 400. In 
the field of health various clinics 
have been established . . . lamnot 
praising the government on the issue 
but I can tell you a lot has been 
done”. 

I can add that Zimbabwe is self- 
sufficient in food and earlier this 
year exported 200,000 tons of white 
maize to South Africa. Barring some 
unforeseen tragedy they have 
stockpiled maize which can feed the 
population for the next ten years. 
What is even more formidable is the 
fact that there is little evidence at 
present of migration from the coun- 
tryside to the city. 

A solidly based peasantry produc- 
ing 48 per cent more of the national 
crop than they did before indepen- 
dence. A crushing defeat of the 
South African sponsored counter- 
revolution which brought squeaks of 
protest from liberals in Amnesty 
International. With both these suc- 
cesses behind them Zimbabweans 
are well poised to rescue the 
Mozambicans from the grip of 
Renamo guerrilla activity. 


CARIBBEAN 
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Yet Another 
Seaga Stunt 


The Jamaican Prime Minister, 
Edward Seaga, has withdrawn his 
decision to resign as leader of the 
ruling Jamaican Labour Party in ten 
months time, and as Prime Minister 
at the end of his term in office. Curi- 
ously, very few Jamaicans actually 
believed him when the announce- 
ment was made. It turned out to be a 
mere ploy aimed at flushing out 
opposition to his leadership within 
the party. 

It is a tactic he had used on two 
previous occasions. This time he was 
faced with mounting opposition 
within the party following the mas- 
sive defeat at the polls in the recent 
municipal elections. 

Sections of the party placed 
responsibility for the defeat squarely 
on the shoulders of Seaga. They 
complained that his personal style 
alienated the electorate and that his 
austerity policies are wholly 
unpopular. Seaga hit back, blaming 
the defeat on the poor performances 
of councillors, Members of Parlia- 
ment and government ministers. 

The Minister of Public Utilities 
and Transport, Pearnell Charles, 
lead the opposition, supported by 
Winston Spaulding, the Minister of 
National Security. 

It all reached a head at a party 
retreat in October. Seaga 
announced that he would not stand 
for re-election at the party confer- 
ence later this year and that he 
would be resigning as Prime Minis- 
ter on August 12, 1987, the anniver- 
sary date of his entry into politics 26 
years ago. 

Seaga had pulled the same trick 
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twice before. In 1973 after the JLP 
government of Hugh Shearer was 
defeated, he assessed that the 
leadership of the party was up for 
grabs. Seaga, one of the contenders 
for the post, resigned in order “to 
write a book”. There followed a 
groundswell of demands for his 
return upon which he rode to victory 
in the leadership race. The book has 
never appeared. 

In 1977 he again faced rumblings 
within the party. He resigned once 
more claiming that elements within 
the party were not supporting him. 
The groundswell returned and he 
was back in the saddle, stronger than 
before. 

The current resignation ploy had 
the same effect. A mass demonstra- 
tion of his supporters marched to his 
office calling on him to remain. Now 
firmly in charge, he cancelled his res- 
ignation and moved against the 
opposition within the party. Minis- 
ter of National Security, Winston 
Spaulding, lost his job and Pearnell 
Charles had Transport removed 
from his portfolio. 

These manoeuvres have had no 
effect on the country’s economic 
plight. The Seaga government has 
placed the country in hock to the 
IMF which is demanding a further 
devaluation of the dollar in return 
for loans; Seaga is balking at this 
demand, but proposes a wage freeze 
and price control instead. The coun- 
try owes the IMF over 70 million US 
dollars as part of a foreign debt of 3.5 
billion dollars. 

The future looks grim for the mass 
of poor Jamaicans whose living stan- 
dards have plummeted under Seaga. 
They must wait until 1988 to pass 
their verdict on what is described as 
the most unpopular government in 
modern Jamaican history. 


Will PNM 
Survive 
This Time? 


Parliamentary elections in Trinidad 
and Tobago will be held on 
December 15. The ruling Peoples 
National Movement has won every 
election it has contested since its 
birth in 1956. It faces the strongest 


challenge in its history from the 
National Alliance for Reconstruc- 
tion, an alliance of right wing and 
centrist parties, led by former PNM 
deputy Prime Minister, ANR 
Robinson. 

Both main parties will contest all 


36 seats in the forthcoming elec- 
tions. Currently the ruling party 
holds 26 seats in Parliament. 

The oil-based economy. of 
Trinidad and Tobago is in severe 
crisis brought on by the dramatic fall 
in the price of oil. Huge reserves 
amassed during the oil boom are all 
but finished. Mass retrenchment of 
workers, the collapse of businesses 
large and small are regular features 
of economic life on the island state, 
leading to an erosion in the tradi- 
tional support of the ruling party. 

The elections will be the most 
closely contested in 25 years. Some 
15,000 voters attended the election 
convention of the NAR leading local 
commentators to compare this mass 
response with the PNM at its crusad- 
ing height. 

Even so the NAR has promised 
little that is fundamentally different 
from what the PNM stands for. Plus 
ca change. . . 


Can Blaize Face 
The Challenge? 


Deep divisions continue to plague 
Grenada’s ruling party, the New 
National Party. At a recent party 
meeting in mid-October govern- 
ment ministers launched several 
attacks on Prime Minister, Herbert 
Blaize. They accused him of being 
autocratic and not adhering to party 
decisions. Blaize replied that the 
Grenada constitution does not rec- 
ognise political parties. 

The NNP represents an alliance of 
three political parties, the New 
Democratic Party led by George 
Bizan, the Grenada Democratic 
Movement led by Francis Alexis, 
and the Grenada National Party led 
by Herbert Blaize. Bizan and Alexis 
have joined in common cause to 
unseat Blaize. Meanwhile Eric 
Gairy, whose government was over- 
thrown by the New Jewel Move- 
ment, appears to be gaining ground 
particularly in the rural areas. He 
won over 30 per cent of the vote in 
the 1984 general elections and has 
retained support largely among 
agricultural workers. 

The coalition of parties, so care- 
fully put together by the Americans, 
is unlikely to remain intact for much 
longer. The second convention of 
the NNP is due in December and a 
bitter fight for the leadership is very 
much on the cards. Prime Minister 
Herbert Blaize, who is reported to 
be very ill, may not survive the chal- 
lenge. 
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Arwal 
Massacre 
Update 


In the last issue of Race Today we 
reported the massacre at Arwal in 
the state of Bihar in April this year 
when police opened fire at a peace- 
ful meeting of protest by an organi- 
sation of the poor and landless, kil- 
ing 21 people. 

Since April the political situation 
in Bihar has become increasingly 
unstable. Undaunted by the mas- 
sacre of 21 of their supporters, and 
having extended their mass appeal 
to the districts of Gaya, Patna, 
Rohtas, Beguserai, Palamau and 
Aurangabada, the Mazdoor Kisan 
Sangram Samiti (MKSS - Workers 
and Peasants United Party), which 
has been banned by Bihar’s chief 
Minister, Bineshwari Dubey, 
organised another demonstration in 
Patna on August 21. 70,000 people 
took part, in spite of attempts by 12 
companies of police to prevent 
demonstrators entering Patna. 

The response of the landlords, 
who have been traditionally able to 
rely on government support, has 
been to extend the formation of pri- 
vate armies. As a result, having ban- 
ned the MKSS, the government 
decided.to ban these private armies 
too. This action against the land- 
lords has caused dissent amongst 
members of Dubey’s own party and 
his traditional allies in parliament. 
With the peasantry gaining ground, 
with the landlords organising private 
armies and growing internal govern- 
ment dissatisfaction with his 
policies, Dubey’s position has 
become very insecure indeed. 


Bhopal: 
Compensation 
Disaster 


The compensation claims for the vic- 
tims of the Bhopal disaster have 
turned into a nightmare of legal 
wrangling, bureaucratic incompe- 
tence, allegations of sabotage at the 
Union Carbide plant, and fraud. 

In the two years since the disaster 
and with compensation claims total- 
ling $20 million lodged at the Bhopal 
District Court, it seems that the legal 
process has ground to’a halt. 

Justice P. D. Muley, who was 
appointed only a year ago by the 
Mahya Pradesh government to 
supervise the claims of gas victims, 
recently companied, “So far I have 
been given neither staff, nor funds or 
office and no facilities to start work 

. . [have not received any com- 
munication from the Government 
apart from the order appointing me 
as commissioner.” Another official, 
J. A. Khare, the boss of the Directo- 
rate of Gas Claims, has reported that 
to date his department has only pro- 
cessed about 40 per cent of the claim 
forms submitted. If this is a bad state 
of affairs the worst is yet to come. 

Confusion and incompetence has 
reached such heights that the gov- 
ernment has asked all the citizens of 
Bhopal—some 517,000 people — to 
complete fresh compensation claim 
forms, as the earlier claims did not 
have proper documentation. 

This will be the third time within 
the last year and a half that claimants 
have to undergo this exercise. Those 
who have sued for personal injury 
are now required to undergo compli- 
cated medical tests which will form 
the basis of compensation to each 
individual 
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Closed Carbide Plant and young brothers made parentless in the disaster 


This latest medical requirément 
seems very dubious especially since 
it will be carried out 21 months after 
the incident. Dr N.P. Misra, dean of 
the local medical college, has stated, 
“It is true that if someone recovered 
subsequently we would not be able 
to tell what was there at the time of 
the disaster”. 

Other forces are also at work. The 
company, Union Carbide, have cal- 
led in investigators after claiming 
that they have evidence of sabotage 
which was carried out by a disgrun- 
tled employee identified only as Mr 
X. The police, who after their own 
investigation, ruled out sabotage, 
requested the company to provide 
them with the identity of the suspect. 
The company refused, stating that 
they will name and question him 
when the case comes up in court. 
There are also fraudulent cases 
where families have received ex- 
gratia payments from the govern- 
ment for so-called dead relatives 
who have suddenly re-appeared. 

Meanwhile the victims of this 
catastrophe continue to languish 
while all this manoeuvring con- 
tinues. 


Black 
Sections 
Debate 


by Marc Wadsworth 


G (4 It is necessary for me 

to correct the libellous 
untruth you published about me in 
your ironically titled “Without 
Malice” column written by Leila 
Hassan. I have not been appointed 
to Herman Ouseley’s old job of 
assistant chief executive at Lambeth 
Council, as you would have disco- 
vered had you had the profes- 
sionalism and decency to check with 
me. 

Rarely have I read such a shabby 
piece of journalism. The black read- 
ers of your paper deserve better than 
a Race Today version of the gutter 
gossip so familiar to us in Fleet 
Street rags. Do you have the courage 
to name your source or was the item 
no more than a malicious fabrica- 
tion? 

This story has to be seen in the 
context of the cottage industry you 
have established pontificating about 
Labour Party Black Sections. Apart 
from the many articles, you have 
even produced a pamphlet on the 
issue in which you grudgingly sup- 
port us. But what sort of support? Its 
author Darcus Howe, proving him- 
self incapable of being constructive 
about another black political group, 
chose to be dishonest in his analysis. 
“Black Sections for the Black Mid- 
dle Classes — I say ‘Yes’”. Thank 
you, God. Instead of stating, as co- 
black radical A. Sivanandan does, 
that the Black Section leadership is 
no less representative of the black 
working class than the white leader- 
ship of the Labour Party is of the 
white working class, Howe singles us 
out for a little bit of treacherous 
undermining. 
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If Race Today is to be honest, 
your main beef is that the tactic we 
have chosen is to self-organise as 
black people in the Labour Party. 
Ours is not to whimper on the side- 
lines of British politics like some so- 
called black leaders who attempt to 
dignify such activity by calling them- 
selves radicals. Never have they put 
themselves before the people at an 
election and won a mandate to run 
the local state as three Black Section 
supporters now do in Lambeth, 
Brent and Haringey. Does bad mind 
know no bounds at Race Today. If 
there is corruption or sell-out then 
fearlessly expose it. But equally, if 
there are black politicians genuinely 
engaged in fighting for jobs, better 
housing, better social services provi- 
sion, and against police and other 
state oppression then do not join 
those who throw stones. 

You have constantly trumpeted 
that the Black Section does not have 
a political journal, yet we have pro- 
duced at least four editions which 
have been on sale in bookshops side 
by side with Race Today. You say 
we do not have policies, yet on 
Azania, policing, race attacks, 
immigration laws, anti-imperialism, 
employment, youth, women and 
education we have clear positions 
which have been developed in pap- 
ers and statements made publicly 
available. 

One of the most profound com- 
ments on us came from Tariq Ali 
writing in Time Out (July 26 1984): 

. the Right tend to regard the 
Black ghettoes as their own private 
rotten boroughs. This forces them to 
deal with the most dubious elements 
in the community and constantly dis- 
courage any real attempts at self- 
organisation by young Blacks. Black 
Sections in the Labour Party would 
go some way towards challenging 
this state of affairs, but only if they 
can build a real base in the commun- 
Uae 

That goes for us all, Race Today. 


You would do well to learn 
the same honesty. y yj 
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With a combination of personal 
testimony and political analysis, 
Shattering Illusions traces the 
impact of the West Indian com- 
munity on British politics since 
the 1950s, from the period of so- 
called integration to the present 
challenge to institutional racism 
and the fight for genuine race 
equality. 
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NOT BLACK 
ENOUGH 


n his recent autobiography, 

Norman Beaton has set ton- 
gues wagging on the merits and 
demerits of the work of play- 
wright, Mustapha Matura. 

Beaton has acted in three of 
Matura’s plays and opens with 
some generous comments on 
them. “Mustapha is easily the 
most lyrical of the playwrights to 
come from the West Indies”. 
Then comes the sting in the tail: 
“yet I have never been convinced 
that Mustapha has any respect 
for, or sympathy with the 
dynamic of the black man 
whether he be in the Caribbean or 
in England’’. Beaton goes on: “I 
sometimes feel that like many 
non-African writers he portrays 
the character the black man pre- 
sents to the world for his own self- 
presentation and not what the 
man essentially is’. Then he 
swoops for the kill: “I don’t 
believe that Mustapha likes or has 
any respect for black people of 
African descent’. 

The indictment is total and sets 
out to wound. I don’t know if I go 
all the way with Beaton, but Mat- 
ura always strikes me as a bit of 
an odd ball. He expresses a viru- 
lent anti-marxism to anyone who 
would give him the time of day 
and professes a black nationalism 
more ferocious than that of milit- 
ant black fighters, who have 
risked life and liberty for free- 
dom. He never fails to mention 
that he is “coming from a hard 
black perspective”. A super black 
if you like. I always felt that his 
self-professed commitment to 
blackness, to the brothers (never 
the sisters) is nowt but an attempt 
to conceal an essential truth from 
the world of his peers. Anyway no 
more speculation. I look forward 
to hearing a mature Matura’s 
riposte to Beaton’s clear state- 
ment. 


DOCTOR AT LARGE 


must confess that I do not 

read the popular press, but 
readers of “Without Malice” 
have kept me well supplied with 
clippings from the Daily Mail and 
the London Standard on an old 
adversary of this column. He is 
none other than Sebastian God- 
win, alias Kuba Assegai. And 
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then to my horror, here he was in 
all his wordy splendor on Chan- 
nel 4’s Right to Reply a few weeks 
ago, not as Sebastian Godwin, 
not as Kuba Assegai, but as Dr 
Kuba Assegai if you please. On 
several occasions throughout the 
programme, presenter Gus Mac- 
Donald, referred to Kuba as 
Doctor Assegai, an assignation 
that Kuba wrongly accepted. 
More than that, Kuba informed 
the Right to Reply personnel that 
he acquired his doctorate at the 
University of Dar es Salaam in 
Tanzania. I contacted the 
authorities at the University who 
confirmed my suspicions. Kuba 
— Sebastian Godwin — was 
never a student there. Truth to 
tell Kuba is no doctor at all, not 
of medicine nor of anything else. 
I can only draw the conclusion 
that in his brief involvement with 
the Brent Education Authority, 
he felt that a touch of high qualifi- 
cation was required. 

Now that the Brent Council 
has seen him off he can return to 
his humble origins, plain Kuba. 
Lest the Brent Council be 
deemed prejudiced and irra- 
tional in barring Assegai from all 
council property, the story of two 
other local councils must be told. 
He can hardly be deemed popu- 
lar in Lambeth after inflicting a 
savage, physical assault on the 
black surcharged councillor, Sha- 
ron Atkins. 

Then there was the legal injuc- 
tion taken out by Camden Coun- 
cil preventing Kuba from enter- 
ing their property. He had 
assaulted a black woman 
member of the community rela- 
tions department. Only 
Hackney, Lewisham and 
Haringey remain. Watch out sis- 
ters! Kuba is on the loose. 


ANTI-RACIST BODY 


LANGUAGE 

can’t help it, but the story of 

the Brent school governor who 
was dismissed because of her 
racist body language (she looked 
at her watch and shuffled papers 
whilst interviewing a _ black 
teacher) reminds me of the milk 
advertisement on commercial 
television. You know the one that 
goes something like this. . . body 
talking, body walking, body lan- 


guage, body shaping, body mak- 
ing... every body today, every 


body needs bottle. . . 

Now that Brent have identified 
this new manifestation of racism, 
what will they do to combat it? 
Can we expect research to be 
undertaken? Will books be pub- 
lished on the subject? Will anti- 
racist body language courses be 
run where whites will be asked to 
undergo training programmes to 
re-orient their bodies to move ina 
non-racist way? Will Brent super- 
sede Camden, whose anti-racist 
guidelines, I understand, prevent 
workers from asking for black or 
white coffee — you have to ask for 
coffee with or without milk, and 
where a black plastic bag must be 
called a refuse disposal bag. We 
must wait and see. 

Meanwhile Mrs Geldmann, the 
dismissed governor, must ponder 
on the folly of her actions. May I 
suggest to the Brent Anti-Racist 
Wallahs that, perhaps if she had 
drunk a pint of milk before the 
interview, she might have used 
her body in a different way. 


TOO ‘TIGHT’ 


FOR COMFORT 

hen I read that the Home 

Office was to undertake a 
major survey into police-public 
encounters I was optimistic that, 
since the research was being con- 
ducted on the ground, so to 
speak, then the six researchers, 
unless they went to the Outer 
Hebrides, must come across 
some evidence of police malprac- 
tice. For four months in London, 
Birmingham and Bristol, resear- 
chers watched officers at work. 
Their 150 page report can hardly 
be described as a whitewash. 
What is interesting is how they 
explain away offensive and vio- 
lent behaviour on the part of the 
police. Tight black leather gloves 
— yes, tight black leather gloves 
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— they claim cause subconscious 
aggression and tension in offic- 
ers. 

This can only add to the list of 
reasons officers give in court to 
explain away injuries inflicted on 
defendants. No longer will we 
hear, “the defendant sustained 
his injuries in a scuffle as I tried to 
restrain him.” Or, “the defen- 
dant got his black eye because he 
was resisting arrest.” Instead, 
might we hear, “I couldn’t help 
but hit him, sir, you see I was 
wearing tight leather gloves!” 


ALEX ERASED? 


was pleased to attend the 

annual Gleaner Awards for 
Achievement recently. Particu- 
larly because none other than 
Darcus Howe and the Bandung 
File received an award. 

The radio programme Black 
Londoners was honoured too. 
But it was curious that in the pot- 
ted history of the programme no 
mention of Alex Pascall was 
made. Hal Austin, the prog- 
ramme’s current producer, was 
too shy to collect the award him- 
self, we were told. He was talked 
about in glowing terms, as was 
Harold Bholla, Sonia Fraser and 
others who make up the “team”’’, 
but not a hint of Alex, his pioneer- 
ing work, the pickets, protests 
and representation made on his 
behalf by members of the public 
when he was under threat from 
the BBC. Not even the fact that he 
still has a weekly slot either. 

This was noticed by some mem- 
bers of the audience who mut- 
tered, “What about Alex Pas- 
call?” Was this a simple over- 
sight, or, as I suspect, is Alex 
being erased from Black London- 
ers’ history already? 


Your Honour I was loosening my gloves! 


Cricket 
Journalism 


I have been reading reprints of cric- 
ket articles by one CLR James. My 
interest is chiefly dué to the fact that 
they were written in 1934, that is 
over fifty years ago. I quote a few 
sentences: ! 
Farnes, bowling at a good 
pace, seemed to be in-swinging 
the new ball. Brown edged a 
short one past his leg stump 
and soon after played on; 
Bradman tried to drive a half- 
volley wide outside the off- 
stump with a horizontal bat 
and barely dug it out of the 
wicket with the inside edge. 


That is the kind of report I used to 
write and I don’t think I was unique. 
Any cricket reporter who took his 
job seriously gave as accurate an 
account as he could of the play. 

Today that is not so. Today cric- 
ket reporting is not a strictly business 
affair, but a form of present day 
journalism: it must be dramatic and 
preferably deal with human interest. 
If the captain in a Test match is 
about to be married, or better still is 
about to be divorced, that will take 
the headline on the sports pages. 

I am not complaining. Iam merely 
noting a fact. However it would be 
wrong for me to deny that I regret 
this fact and long for the old days. I 
may have made this kind of state- 
ment before. I shall make it again 
sometime and I shall not cease to 
make it until my friends tell me I am 


getting tiresome and should drop 
this particular concern. But before I 
leave it there is one observation I 
have to make: that this is happening 
is nobody’s fault. 

Sport today in all its separate 
kinds demands space that used to be 
dominated by cricket and football 
alone. Furthermore the tendency in 
journalism is to dramatise human 
stories, the technique of the game 
being strictly subordinate. I want to 
emphasise again that this is nobody’s 
fault. The general public is 
interested in games but it is not very 
competent. The tendency therefore, 
is to squeeze what little personal 
drama there is and dress it up as 
sporting news. 

The only correction for this 
deplorable habit is definitively to 
insist that cricket is a game, highly 
technical and its technical side can- 
not be ignored. I believe that people 
more and more are recognising this 
and require from their cricket repor- 
ters more cricket and less drama. 

Once more I state that I am not 
complaining but there is a conflict 
going on and I think it is my duty to 
state my side. I would love to hear 
from people what they think, if they 


think. 
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. .Here for the first time in one 
volume is a comprehensive selec- 

tion from this aspect of CLR | 
James’s work.” 


CARIBBEAN 
QUARTERLY 


Editor: Prof. the Hon. Rex Nettleford, O.M. 


PUBLICATION OF SPECIAL 
DOUBLE ISSUE 


The editors of CARIBBEAN 
QUARTERLY announce with 
pleasure the publication of Volume 30 
nos. 3 & 4 of this prestigious 
Caribbean regional journal. The 
special issue is dedicated to the late Dr 
Elsa Goveia the former Professor of 
West Indian History at the University 
of the West Indies. It commemorates 
and celebrates a life entirely devoted 
to the improvement and enrichment 
of the Caribbean region. 


The double issue, guest edited by Dr. 
Barry Gaspar of Duke University and 
Monica Schuler of Wayne State 
University, contains the following 
articles 

1. “Two Sister Pikni”: A Historical 
Tradition of Dual Ethnogenesis in 
Eastern Jamaica by Kenneth M. Bilby 
2. “EfMe Naa Bin Come Me Naa Been 
Know”: Informal Social Control and 
the Afro-Guyanese Wake, 1900-1948 
by Brackette Williams 

3. “To Bring Their Offending Slaves 
to Justice”: Compensation and Slave 
Resistance in Antigua 1669-1763 by D. 
Barry Gaspar 

4. Women and Crime in late 
Nineteenth Century Trinidad 

by D.V. Trotman 

5. Labour and Emancipation in 
Dominca: Contribution to a Debate by 
Michael-Rolph Trouillot 

6. Coloured Civil Servants in 
Post-Emancipation Jamaica: Two 
Case Studies by Monica Schuler 

7. The 1872 Diary of James Splaine, 
S.J., Catholic Missionary in Jamaica: 
A Documentary Note by Robert 
Stewart 

8. Post Emancipation Protest in the 
Caribbean: The “Belmanna Riots” in 
Tobago 1876 by Bridget Brereton 


It also carries six poems by Lorna 
Goodison who was Colgate Palmolive 
Visiting Writer at the Department of 
English, U.W.lI., Mona. 
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Vol. 30, Nos 3&4 ISSN 008-6495 vi, 
145pp 


P RIC E S:(for this special issue 
only): J$30 (Jamaica only); Barbados 
$20 p&p; Trinidad and Tobago 
$30p&p; United Kingdom £5.00; 
United States of America $8.50 p&p. 


Department of Extra-Mural Studies, 
University of the West Indies, PO Box 
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Books 


Language 
as Power 


Decolonising The Mind 

The Politics of Language 

in African Literature 

by Ngugi Wa Thiong’o 
Published by James Currey/ 
Heinemann 

Price £4.95 


Reviewed by Linton Kwesi Johnson 


Ngugi Wa Thiong’o’s new book 
Decolonising The Mind begins 
rather unconventionally with a state- 
ment by the author giving public 
notice of his intention to stop writing 
in English. “From now on”, he 
declares, “it is Gikuyu and Kiswah- 
ali all the way.” The rest of the book 
is an explanation of how and why he 
arrived at that decision. 

Ngugi Wa Thiong’o not only has 


NGUGI 


Decolonising the Mind 


THE POLITICS OF LANGUAGE 
IN AFRICAN LITERATURE 


the distinction of being one of 
Kenya’s and Africa’s foremost writ- 
ers. Through his work as a cultural 
and political activist, he has also 
earned the reputation of being an 
irrepressible champion of a truly 
national patriotic people’s culture in 
his native Kenya. His unrelenting 
opposition to “cultural imperialism” 
in Kenya has resulted in his impris- 
onment and subsequent exile. But 
as previous books, and now Decol- 
onising The Mind so powerfully 
demonstrates, his resolve has been 
strengthened rather than weakened 
by repression. 

In Decolonising The Mind Ngugi 
Wa Thiong’o argues with great clar- 
ity, cogency and eloquence for an 
African literature which is true to 
the African experience, a literature 
which accurately reflects Africa’s 
history and culture. Language, he 
argues, is the key to achieving this 
goal, or it is at least a prerequisite. 
His point of departure is colonialism 
and neo-colonial cultural practices 
in Africa which, he argues, go hand 
in glove with the economic and polit- 
ical exploitation of Africa by foreign 
interests. “Economic and _ political 
control of a people can never be 
complete without cultural control”, 
says Ngugi, and the latter is largely 
facilitated through the imposition of 
the language of the coloniser. 

Then we get to the heart of the 
matter. It is absurd, argues Ngugi, to 
describe the body of literature writ- 
ten by African writers (including his 
own work) in English, French and 
Portuguese as “African literature”. 
What African literary practice has in 
the main produced so far is “another 
hybrid tradition” which can only be 
termed “Afro-European” , contends 
Ngugi. But what about those writers 
who have incorporated aspects of 
African culture into their work by 
drawing from African orature for 
example? Ngugi’s reply is that they 
are simply appropriating African 
cultures to enrich European ones. 

Ngugi rejects the idea of “the 
fatalistic logic of the unassailable 
position” of French, English and 


Portuguese in African literature. 
“What is the difference”, he asks, 
“between a politician who says 
Africa. cannot do _— without 
imperialism and the writer who says 
Africa cannot do without European 
languages?” 

In arguing for the ascendancy of 
African languages in African litera- 
ture, Ngugi is not rejecting the liter- 
ature of other cultures. Neither is he 
simply advancing a chauvinistic pos- 
ition. His vision for the future of 
African literary practice is best sum- 
marised by the following quotation 
from Decolonising The Mind; 
“When the African writer will natur- 
ally turn to African languages for his 
creative imagination, the African 
novel will truly come into its own, 
incorporating into itself all the fea- 
tures developed in different parts of 
Africa from the different cultures of 
the African peoples as well as the 
best progressive features of the 
novel or fiction developed in Asia, 
Latin America, Europe, America, 
the world”. Moreover, Ngugi does 
not see writing in African languages 
as an end in itself: “Writing in our 
languages .. . will not itself bring 
about the renaissance in African cul- 
tures if that literature does not carry 
the content of our people’s anti- 
imperialist struggle to liberate their 
productive forces from foreign con- 
trol.” 

Ultimately then, the writer’s 
choice of languages is a political act 
which depends on whom he or she is 
writing for. Ngugi Wa Thiong’o has 
chosen the workers and peasants of 
Kenya. We look forward to reading 
him in translation in the future. 


Unveiled 
Memories 


Harem Years: The Memoirs of 
an Egyptian Feminist 

by Huda Shaarawi 

Published by Virago, London 
1986 pp. 158 

Price £6.95 


Memoirs from the Women’s Prison 
Nawal el Sa’adawi 

Published by The Women’s Press 
London 1986 pp.147 

Price £3.95 


Reviewed by Jacqueline Kaye 


Despite the apparent overlap of con- 
cern in these two books, both of 
which are autobiographical accounts 
of the lives of outstanding Egyptian 
women, they are in fact very diffe- 
rent, both in what they offer and 
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how they offer it. Huda Shaarawi 
was born into a wealthy and well- 
connected family in Egypt in 1879. 
She became involved in both the 
nationalist movement and some- 
thing which the editor of the book 
chooses to call feminism, but which 
really has little to do with what we 
would understand by that term. 
Huda led a movement to encourage 
women to abandon the veil but she 
appears, from the evidence here, to 
have had little concern for the less 
symbolic forms of women’s oppres- 
sion. In fact she led an incredibly 
sheltered life which closely resem- 
bled the life of wealthy women in, 
say, Victorian or Edwardian Eng- 
land. Do not be misled by the 
slightly titillating title either, as the 
seclusion of Huda as described here 
is nO more onerous than that of 
women of a similar social status in 
the West at that time. Her marriage 
to a cousin at the age of 13 seems to 
have been the beginnings of her 
revolt against the subjection of 
women but her memoirs are too 
guarded for us to be able to learn 
much of it. The later and more 
interesting years of her life in which 
she became involved in the 
nationalist movement have been 
reduced to an “Epilogue”. As an 
interesting sidelight on a crucial 
period of Egyptian history, this book 
is inordinately overpriced. 

Nawal el Sa’adawi is a true 
feminist and a revolutionary of great 
courage. Her attack on the physical 
and psychological mutilation of 
women, as expressed in her early 
book The Hidden Face of Eve, led to 
her dismissal from the post of Direc- 
tor of Health Education in the 
Ministry of Health in Cairo in 1973 
and eight years later, after writing 
many novels and essays which are 
radically feminist and socialist, she 
was arrested by Sadat’s police and 
held without charge along with other 
women political prisoners of many 
different persuasions. It is the story 
of this imprisonment which is told 
here, and of Sa’adawi’s coming to 
terms with her imprisonment, and 
helping to unite not only marxist but 
fundamental muslim sisters and 
common criminals, including prosti- 
tutes, in an awareness of their com- 
mon oppression both inside and out- 
side jail. Put like that it seems corny, 
but it isn’t; it’s a book of unbelieva- 
ble courage, intelligence and 
humour by a woman whois not at all 
prepared to compromise and is quite 
prepared to call bullshit bullshit 
whether it expresses itself in the 


Nawal el Sa’adawi. 
MEMOIRS FROM THE 


WOMEN’S 


guise of legalistic mumbo jumbo, 
superstitious religious practices, 
rigid marxist orthodoxies or the 
hypocrisy of the “socialism” of 
Sadat’s Egypt. A great book by a 
great woman. 


The Ambiguity 
of Passion 


Maps 

by Nuruddin Farah 
Published by Picador. 
1985 pp. 246 

Price: £3.50 (pb) 


Reviewed by Patricia Morris 


With this novel, Farah further con- 
solidates his place amongst the great 
writers of Africa. His work, while 
dealing directly with African poli- 
tics, speaks to every reader beyond 
the shores of the continent. The neat 
title of Maps belies the complexity of 
its structure and its subject matter. 
Politically, the events in the novel 
concentrate on Somalia’s battle with 
Ethiopia to retain the Ogaden as 
part of Somalia. A central motif con- 
cerns man-made cartography, and 
the military and social conflict that 
ensues in attempts to maintain or 
change falsely imposed national 
boundaries. But the thrust of the 
novel reaches far beyond the politi- 
cal arena. It reaches into the realm 
of the inner life, brutally revealing 
that the iniquities perpetrated in the 
name of politics and nationhood 
have their source not only in a soci- 
ety’s animal urge to survive, but in 
the intellectual individual who bet- 
rays his life impulse in the name of a 
cerebral, collective ideology. 
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The problems raised by choosing 
allegiance to a politically. deter- 
mined cause are dealt with through 
the relationship of the two main 
characters, Askar, a Somali child 
orphaned at birth, and Misra, an 
Oromo Ethiopian “maidservant” 
who, finding him with his dead 
mother, adopts him as her own son. 
Their partnership is of the deepest 
intimacy, for in a sense they each 
give life to the other, and thus can 
take it away. 

When Askar is seven, in 1977 
when the Russian-backed Ethio- 
pians win the war, he is sent away 
from their humble home in Kallafo, 
to the sophisticated haven provided 
by his relatives in Mogadiscio. Misra 
acknowledges the necessity of their 
separation — indeed, she calls for it, 
as part of the inevitable process of 
his growing to independent man- 
hood. But she cannot forestall his 
emotional abandonment of her, or 
his inevitable seduction into the 
category-bound formulae of so-cal- 
led civilised adult life. His violent 
post-pubescent rejection of her as a 
possible traitor to the Somali cause 
seems all the more cruel for the vio- 
lence of his early love for her. 

In Farah’s evocation of the inten- 
sity of Misra’s and _ Askar’s 
archetypal mother-son symbiosis, he 
reveals the power of his fearless and 
imaginative writing. He creates bet- 
ween his protagonists a partnership 
of mythological proportions. The 
process by which he achieves this 
emulates the mysterious and simul- 
taneously visceral process by which a 
whole life is created in the womb. 

This is a book about the intensity 


JUST REPRINTED 


SUDAN 
TODAY 


A collection of talks given at the Africa Centre 
London, March 1985 


“A very invaluable contribution to the 
understanding of the struggle for national 
and social liberation in the modern Sudan.” 


John La Rose. 


Price £3.00 paperback 


Distributed by: 
SPLM c/o 295A Finchley Road London NW3 


New Beacon Books 76 Stroud Green Road 
London N4 3EN Tel: 01 272 4889 


and ambiguity of passion, passion 
which makes a mockery of map- 
making, or of any attempt to contain 
and control within boundaries the 
tangled, earth-deep roots of our 
emotions. 


Turbulent 
Waters 


The Ripening 

by Edouard Glissant, 

Translated and introduced by 
Michael Dash 

Published by Heinemann Educa- 
tional Books Limited, Caribbean 
Writers Series, London and 
Kingston, 1985 

Price: £3.50 


Reviewed by Andrew Salkey 


Like the slow-moving, accretion- 
essential Lezarde River, at the very 
heart of the momentum in this 
novel, one symbolic variant of our 
Caribbean civilisational story is the 
gradual unmasking of our false iden- 
tity of not belonging and the equally 
timely unfolding of our clearly 
articulated responsibility of belong- 
ing and owning up to ourselves as we 
are, and moving on to the vast sea in 
us and in others, the world over. 

Edouard Glissant’s The Ripening 
is at once a metaphysical treatment 
of that theme and a fictional report 
of a colonial political election in 
1945, an assassination plot, the 
problematical education of a group 
of young radical activists, the recon- 
stitution of Caribbean social frag- 
mentation into interdependence, 
and the hope for a policy which, one 
day, will be coherent, resonant and 
durable. 

There are very many narrative 
features to admire and be instructed 
by in this remarkable tour de force of 
Martinican literature. First, it is a 
profoundly concentrated _ prose- 
poem, a literary conspectus of two 
landscapes — that of the tyranny of 
foreign-held native territory and 
that of the terrain of the psychology 
of the enslaved. Second, it is also a 
statement, an imaginative plea, 
towards the reclaiming of the total 
embrace of Caribbean reality and its 
political possibilities. And third, it is 
a seminal metaphor for a pact with 
our Caribbean future where our sur- 
vival will ultimately depend, more 
and more, on our preparedness and 
willingness for self-sacrifice through 
self-sharing. 

Like some of our Anglophone 
Caribbean novelists (George Lam- 


ming, Jan Carew, Roger Mais and 
Wilson Harris come readily to 
mind), Edouard Glissant, too, 
began as a poet, with at least three 
distinguished volumes; and he has 
continued with works on poetics, lin- 
guistics and literature. The Ripening 
is richly interlarded with symbolism, 
metaphorical equivalence, imagistic 
efflorescence, and always with the 
word as an abundant giver of con- 
cealed parallels, ambiguities and 
dialectical turbulence. 

Edouard Glissant has been emin- 
ently well served by his translator, 
Michael Dash 


Rural 
Landscapes 


Summer Lightning: 
Short Stories by Olive Senior 
Published by Longman 1985 


Reviewed by Carolyn Cooper 


Summer Lightning startles in its clar- 
ity of imagery, its lucid evocation of 
contrasting moods and its language 
—a sophisticated fusion of Jamaican 
English and Creole prose rhythms. 
The landscape of these stories is 
rural Jamaica, a vivid canvas of 
memorable characters who allow 
Miss Senior’s ironic wit full play. 
The description of Miss Myrtella in 
“Real Old Time T’ing”, reveals 
more about the narrator than the 
subject. 
Miss Myrtella was a widow 
lady that come from family 
round here but her daddy take 
her to England from she small. 
Her father and husband and 


everybody dead off and seem 
to lef her some money so she 
come right back here and settle 
down on the family land. . . I 
don’t know if I would spend all 
my life in foreign and get 
accent like Miss Myrtella and 
then end up back down in 
these backward parts, but 
every dog have him bone. 

The comic resolution of this satiri- 
cal story contrasts markedly with the 
carefully controlled terror of “Coun- 
try of the One Eye God”. Ma Bell, 
threatened by her criminal grandson 
who has returned from Kingston 
demanding money for his escape to 
“foreign”, hoards the secret of her 
burial money. 

She wanted to leave this world 
and enter the next cocooned in 
the luxury she never had in life 
and she sometimes grew impa- 
tient at the slowness with 
which the fund had accumu- 
lated for she was anxious to lie 
in the splendour of white satin 
surrounded by polished wood 
and silver fittings, in a coffin so 
heavy it would take twelve 
men to lift it... That is why 
she became fearful at the boy’s 
mention of money for she 
would rather die than part with 

it. 

Growing up, the theme of several 
stories, is treated humorously in 
“Do Angels Wear Brassiéres?” In 
“Bright Thursdays” the mood is 
sombre. Laura, “adopted” by her 
middle-class, paternal grandpa- 
rents, is displaced in their alien 
world with its burden of “manners”. 
Her estrangement is evoked in the 
distant smiles of her smug, “legiti- 
mate” relatives, whose photographs 
she examines each week as she dusts 
her grandmother’s bureau. 

To smile so at a camera one 

had to be born to certain things 

— a big house with heavy 

mahogany furniture and many 

rooms, fixed mealtimes, a 

mother and father who were 

married to each other and 
lived together in the same 

house. . . 

Summer Lightning eloquently 
affirms the certainty of that other 
world, Jamaican peasant culture. Its 
values are raucously voiced, for 
example, by Miss Katie, in resonant 
biblical prose spiced with vulgarity. 

All the same right is right and 

there is only one right way to 

bring up a child and that is by 
bus’ ass pardon my french Miss 

Mary but hard things call for 


hard words. . . Whocan’t hear 
must feel for the rod and 
reproof bring wisdom but a 
child left to himself bringeth 
his mother to shame. 
Olive Senior’s collection of short 
stories is a delight. 


Rekindling 
the Fire 


Caribbean Plays For Playing 
Edited by Keith Noel 
Published by Heinemann 


Plays For Today 
Edited by Errol Hill 
Published by Longman 


Reviewed by Caryl Phillips 


It is a bonus to see any plays by black 
authors in print, for all too often it 
would appear that a play is pro- 
duced, well-received, and then dis- 
appears only to be remembered by 
those who were fortunate enough to 
be ina particular theatre at a particu- 
lar time. Certainly in Britain, and I 
suspect the same is true of the Carib- 
bean, an unfair-burden is placed 
upon the shoulders of the would-be- 
playwright continually to produce 
new work for anxious actors, and 
hungry audiences. This does little to 
help develop the writer’s craft, and 
in many cases it has hindered and 
then eventually contributed to the 
“burning out” of embryonic talent. 
Reviving and reworking established 
and successful plays, and thus build- 
ing up a list of Caribbean “classics” 
to which one can refer, is surely the 
most sensible way forward. 

Both volumes of plays go some 
way towards achieving this. Their 
choice is limited, and certainly in the 
case of the Longman book, contenti- 
ous, but being able to pluck a play 
off the shelf and refer to it will help 
to create a sense of continuity. Errol 
Hill choose three plays, Derek Wal- 
cott’s Ti-Jean and his brothers, 
Dennis Scott’s An Echo in the Bone, 
and his own Man Better Man. Wal- 
cott’s play draws on St. Lucian 
folklore to tell the story of a poor 
mother and her three sons who dwell 
on the edge of a magical forest which 
is inhabited by animals that talk and 
by the devil. Written in 1957 by the 
Caribbean’s greatest living writer, 
the play is fresh, vibrant and worthy 
of a place in any collection of mod- 
ern work. 

The same is true with Dennis 
Scott’s An Echo in the Bone. The 
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“echo” is that of history in “our” 
bones. The play slips the noose of 
time, moving back and forth from 
slave ship to the present, from Great 
House to plantation. A complex and 
epic play, it is uncompromisingly 
political. 

Of Errol Hill’s own play, Man 
Better Man I am less sure. It is a 
comedy musical about stick-fighters, 
full of dance and song. But it is dif- 
ficult to get from the page any real 
sense of the atmosphere of a produc- 
tion of this piece. It might have been 
better to include one of Errol Hill’s 
other plays, or even better still, to 
have given us a third play from a dif- 
ferent region of the Caribbean, 
Jamaica already being represented 
by Dennis Scott. 

This is where Keith Noel’s collec- 
tion for Heinemann really wins out. 
The four plays are drawn from 
Jamaica (Dennis Scott’s The Crime 
of Anabel Campbell), Trinidad 
(Zeno Obi Constance’s The Ritual, 
Dominica (Aldwyn Bully’s Good 
Morning Miss Millie), and St. Lucia 
(Kendel Hippolyte’s The Drum 
Maker). 

The Crime of Anabel Campbell is 
basically the classical Greek story of 
Clytemnestra in a Caribbean guise, a 
tale of domestic murder and intrigue 
with an outstanding part for the 
leading actress. The Ritual intro- 
duces us to five schoolgirls waiting in 
a classroom for their teacher, who is 
attending a staff meeting. We learn 
that one of the girls is pregnant and 
their dialogue touches upon prob- 
lems of the contemporary Carib- 
bean, such as the acceptability of 
Rastafarianism (the father being a 
Rastaman), and the place of women 
in the society. Good Morning Miss 
Millie, a rural comedy, concerns 
Miss Millie who receives, in her late 
father’s will, property and money on 
the condition that she marries the 
son of a friend of her father’s which 
she seems unable to do. In The 
Drum Maker, Jack, skilled in the 
trade of the title, appears to society 
to be “mad”. He is unconcerned 
with material gain or possessions, 
but Hippolyte asks us to question if it 
is him, or we, the audience, who are 
insane. 

All four plays are one-act in dura- 
tion, and the notes which accom- 
pany them are intended to help the 
teacher introduce the material into 
the school or college curriculum. As 
a broad introduction to contempor- 
ary dramatic writing in the Carib- 
bean, Noel’s collection is unfortu- 
nately head and shoulders above all 


others. I say unfortunately, because 
all that he can hope to do is skim the 
surface of a very deep pool of talent 
that others have, until now, ignored. 
Perhaps both publishing houses 
might consider volumes two, three 
and so on. And perhaps some 
theatre companies in Britain might- 
consider putting their resources and 
energy behind these plays which 
provide a plethora of parts for black 
actors, and interesting challenges for 
would-be directors. 


Guyanese 
Folk-Speech 


Slave Song 

by David Dabydeen 
Published by Dangaroo Press 
1984 pp.72 

Brice 3.9.) 


Reviewed by Wilson Harris 


David Dabydeen’s Slave Song con- 
sists of 14 poems which have been 
minted from Guyanese folk-speech. 
The book carries a long introduction 
in which Dabydeen defines his 
approach to the verse he has written. 
There are useful, indeed essential, 
notes and translations. 

The folk-poetry of the Caribbean 
is well-known for its straight rhythm. 
It frequently relies upon devices 
such as the drum to gain or exhibit 
momentum or power. There is a rad- 
ical difference in Slave Song. The 
rhythm is not committed to external 
props but to linguistic and internal 
emphases that help to deepen one’s 
visualisation of the traumas of vio- 
lence suffered by the characters in 
the poems. 

Take the opening lines in the 
poem “For Mala”. 


Yesterday deh pull out young girl 

from de river tangle — 

Up in de net in de fish, bloat, 

bubby bite — 

Up, teet-mark in she troat and 

tigh: 

Was na pirae. 

The last line is carefully plotted 
and calculated to help us see a 
pathos and a terror beyond the net of 
natural disaster. The body in the 
tangle of the river has been raped by 
human devils not mangled by perai. 
Indeed the river of which the poem 
speaks is a coastal river, associated 
with the sugar cane plantations, and 
therefore free of perai which one 
finds by and large in the deep 
interior rivers of Guyana. 

Let us look at the “translation into 
English” which the book offers. 

“Yesterday they pulled out a 

young girl from the river, tangled— 

Up in the nets among the fish, 

bloated, breasts bitten — 

All over, teeth marks in her 

throat and thigh: 

It wasn’t piranha. 

The comparison is striking. One 
cannot fail to see, I think — when 
one scans both versions — what an 
evocative vehicle is the language of 
“broken utterance”, when carefully 
judged, for the half-light, half- 
shadow it sheds upon the psyche of 
the imagination. The abbreviated 
spirit in “teet-mark in she troat and 
tigh” — the link between “tigh” (tie) 
and “net” — helps to give half-seen, 
half-hidden proportion to the catch 
from the river. We are caught our- 
selves, therefore, in a tapestry of 
abbreviations or erosion of being 
that illumines the victim of rape. 

The yerse of the entire collection 
tends to fuse expectations by abrupt 
truncation to re-focus or distribute 
these in a contradictory way. Unde- 
niably such re-focusing reinforces 
the pathos and horror of the situa- 
tion depicted in the poem. It is the 
concentration on detail neverthe- 
less, that gives an opening — a nega- 
tive opening no doubt, but saturated 
with longing — into a state of blind- 
ing emotion in which sorrow and joy 
are almost indistinguishable from 
each other. Not entirely indistin- 
guishable. For through or within a 
negative crack or negative opening 
the poem implicitly, darkly, ques- 
tions a submission to total fate or 
total fury. “Elegy” is a fine example 
that needs to be read closely as the 
depiction of a truncated world that 


turns in upon itself and questions 
itself. 
“Love Song” is another example, 


I think, of inner tragic bonds, inner 
tragic stasis — frustration and fan- 
tasy —  enmeshing the White 
Woman (in capital letters) of the 
sugar estate and a peasant labourer. 
I am reminded of a short story by 
D H Lawrence depicting a Greek 
peasant and a wealthy American 
“sun-goddess”. The therapy of the 
personal or collective unconscious 
Lawrence seeks to plumb through 
the elements is wholly absent in 
Dabydeen’s “Love Song” but a kind 
of self-abrasive hierarchy — if I may 
so put it — links the short story and 
the poem. The poem hardens in its 
climax and obliterates all fantasy, or 
potential for tenderness, between 
“goddess” and “slave” 

Moon-eye 

Blue like blue-saki wing, 

Silk frack tumble an splash on me 

face like wata-fall 

(italics mine) 

When those lines are measured 
against the entire context of the 
poem and within an emphasis on dis- 
memberment (“cutlass slip and cut 
me cack”) one perceives the stasis of 
longing that changes “frock” into 
unrippling “frack”, and “water” into 
“wata-fall”. 

I am inclined to think the transla- 
tions are a necessary ingredient in 
the book and that one should scan 
the verse and its translation closely. 
They strengthen one’s appreciation 
of a kind of internal sculpture in the 
poem that may be minted from 
altered vowel and consonant sounds 
in folk-speech. When these are vis- 
ualised and converted in the poem 
they begin to move into a new 
dimension and to gain an edge that is 
sharp and vivid, uncompromising 
and fierce. 


The South 
in the North 


Water Song 

poems by Michael $. Weaver 
Callaloo Poetry Series Vol. 5, 1985 
University of Kentucky 
Lexington, Kentucky 40506-0027 
USA 

Price: US $5.00 


Reviewed by Bob Stewart 


When Michael S Weaver’s “On the 
Birth of Soul” appeared on the 
poetry pages of Race Today (Aug/ 
Sept 1985), it was obvious that here 
was a writer who had a sharp eye for 
the workings beneath observable 
events, and the artistry to present his 
vision in the concrete way that 


makes good poetry. Now we have a 
book of 21 more of Weaver’s poems 
that confirm the impression given by 
that one. 

Water Song, the fifth volume of 
the University of Kentucky’s Cal- 
laloo Poetry Series, is an excellent 
and moving collection. Weaver’s 
poems are very American, very 
United States, and very Baltimore, 
the largest city in a State that had a 
hard time deciding which way to go 
at the beginning of the Civil War. 
The localisms in the book might puz- 
zle overseas readers. But Weaver 
shows that there is a universal valid- 
ity in the experience of black people 
in Baltimore. 

The ambivalence of Maryland’s 
white citizens and slaveholders was 
not resolved by that state’s choice to 
stay with the Union and not join the 
southern Confederacy during the 
Civil War. Now as then, Maryland 
seems in many ways to be the north- 
ernmost outpost of the old south. 
Water Song, the first poems of which 
place us in the south, where the sun 
rises “haughty and oppressive,” 
before migrating us north, seems to 
say that cities like Baltimore are his- 
torical tidal pools of old southern 
social and racial currents. For that 
matter, if Weaver had written about 
any other major northern city he 
could have produced similar poems 
with a mere change of local details. 

The two part structure of the book 
indicates an underlying theme, 
which can be posed as a question: 
are the struggles of black ancestors 
being fulfilled or betrayed today? 
The first part, “In the Shadow of the 
Pines,” is about the southern rural 
grounding of those struggles “in 
America under a driving will to be,” 
as Weaver puts it in “A Tin Roof 
Song.” The whole of the first part is 
a reminder and a veneration of the 
will for freedom that came out of the 
slave south. 

The south, however, as the poem 
“Earth and Vein” describes it, is not 
simply a region, a society, a sociol- 
ogy, but a living thing, whose roads 
are veins, and whose veins have bur- 
rowed into the north. The second 
part of the book, “Night Songs of the 
Children,” focuses on the north 
through the lens of Weaver’s Balti- 
more. The more reverential tone of 
the first part is replaced by irony and 
bitterness. Poems like “Paradise 
Revisited,” “Baby Boy,” “A Photo- 
graph of Negro Mania,” and “South 
Africa Communion” serve to dis- 
solve any facile optimism about 
black progress in the 120th year after 
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emancipation in the US. Commer- 
cially induced style, fashion, and 
posing have produced an opiate that 
is more a denial of reality than relig- 
ion ever was, and it is in this context 
that Weaver can assert, “The world 
never changes because they too 
often forget it.” The plantation slav- 
ery of the north; alienating labour 
has produced old men “slow walking 
through the waiting time.” 

While Weaver is fully aware of the 
intricate extent of white racism and 
economic control, his poems are 
essentially a challenge to blacks to 
avoid current forms of escapism and 
to bring back the fire to the earth 
that the ancestors lighted. Other- 
wise, “freedom has been harvested, 
cut and laid aside to die.” 


Theatre 


Historical 
Reverberations 


An Echo in the Bone 

by Dennis Scott 

Talawa Theatre Company 
Production. 


Reviewed by Caryl Phillips 


The year is 1937. We are in rural 
Jamaica where friends and family of 
Crew have gathered for the tradi- 
tional nine night ceremony in order 

to persuade the soul of the deceased 
that all is well. Crew, a black peas- 
ant, has killed a white man, the 


bition 


y 


Photo: Michael Saunders 


Left to right: Gary McDonald, Leo Wringer, Faith Tingle, Mona Hammond, Ellen Thomas. 


close to him into personal turmoil 
that, in this play, topples over into a 
historical crisis. During the nine 
night ceremony they search for an 
understanding of Crew’s act, and his 
death, by re-enacting their history as 
oppressed people, taking us into the 
belly of the slave ship and onto the 
auction block. 

The play’s structure is complex, 
beginning in 1937 with the nine night 
ceremony itself, flashing back to 
1792, forward to 1831, 1834, and so 
on. But it is only by breaking out of 
the naturalistic mode that the author 
can hope to make sense of Crew’s 
passionate moving cry, “I not going 
to jail for this you hear me! I suffered 
too long! Three hundred 
years! .. . ” Thus we are able to see 
the crime he perpetrates in a histori- 
cal context and bestow some logic 
upon an act that might otherwise 
appear illogical. Crew is not just “a 
crazy nigger”. The echo in his bones 
is long and deep. 

Dennis Scott has written a 
remarkable play, and all credit to 
Talawa for producing it. Inevitably, 
the accents of the actors were not 
uniformly Jamaican, and_ the 
ritualistic nature of the nine night 
ceremony seemed at times laboured; 
acted, in fact, instead of being felt. 
But these are small points given the 
overall impact of the production, 
which is excellently designed by Sue 
Mayes, and boasts outstanding per- 
formances, particularly from Mona 
Hammond and Ellen Thomas. After 
The Black Jacobins and An Echo in 
the Bone, | greatly look forward to 
Talawa Theatre Company’s next 
production. 


aptly-named “Mass Charlie”. His 
subsequent death has thrown those 
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Farrukh Dhondy 


Positive 
Role Models 


There was a documentary shown on 
Channel 4 the other day called The 
Times Of Harvey Milk. I want to 
recall a sequence from it. The film is 
about the man with this incredible 
name who, in California, became a 
symbol of the struggle of gay people. 
Milk got to be a member of the San 
Francisco Board of Supervisors, an 
elected position, and did it by cam- 
paigning explicitly on a gay ticket. 
Once in this position he was called 
upon to defend the right of gay 
people to teach in the state’s schools. 

He runs a campaign to defend this 
right against the mighty forces of the 
conservative American political 
machine which seeks to pass a law to 
ban teachers on the basis of their 
sexual proclivity. These forces of 
darkness make much of the supposi- 
tion that children taught by gay 
teachers will turn out gay them- 
selves. It’s a matter of role models. 
Milk’s statement from a platform 
sticks in my mind. The exact words 
don’t matter. What he says is that he 
was brought up in a world of macho 
men, where football was all, where 
the likes of John Wayne walked tall, 
a world in which homosexuality was 
a proclivity that dare not speak its 
name, where the role models were, 
from television, in real life, on the 
billboards, in the cinema, in the 
structure of family and society all 
unbiasedly heterosexual. And yet he 
grew up, through a quirk of genes or 
preference or psychological influ- 
ence, gay. With apologies to those it 
might offend, he says, “if the role 
model thing is true, half of America 
would be nuns.” Nice one. 

In Britain, there is an ideology, if 
not an industry, built on the notion 
that black youngsters lack “positive 
role models”. The proponents of this 


theory believe that a step towards 
the salvation of the black com- 
munities of Britain would be for the 
younger generation to see older 
blacks in positions to which they 
could aspire. Put crudely, and when 
you pursue the argument, it is invar- 
iably put crudely, this means that the 
sight of black headmasters, bank 
managers and news readers will 
inspire black youth and provide 
them with ambitions that this sight 
will cause them to pursue. “If he/she 
can do it, so can I.” 

The argument is pursued with vig- 
our. Even if there aren’t any black 
bank managers, astronauts, Presi- 
dents of the United States, we ought 
in fiction, especially on television, to 
make them up. Presumably, the 
argument goes, their presence in 
such portrayals will do for black 
people what Margaret Thatcher’s 
Prime Ministership has done for 
women. There are several flaws in 
the theory, even disregarding the 
most elementary one that creative 
writers will not produce to formulae 
invented by right-minded race rela- 
tions people. The most obvious flaw 
is that there is no evidence it works. 
I for one don’t believe that Sylvester 
Stallone created American morals 
or models — it was surely the other 
way round. Neither is that unique 
man and myth Muhammad Alia fig- 
ment of some race-relations artist’s 
imagination. If kids all over the 
world keep pin ups of him or of Bob 
Marley they do so as a tribute to a 
genuine achievement rather than as 
part of a plot to manipulate people 
into upwardly mobile achievement. 

On one level the argument of the 
role modelists has tremendous 
strength. If people object to seeing 
blacks on screen in a tireless 
panorama of subservience, their 
objection must be sustained. But 
even then viewers must be given cre- 
dit for being able to distinguish bet- 
ween fact and fiction and for being 
able to react to fiction, written or 
visual, in an extremely complex way. 
That the “positive image”, “role 
model” lobby will not concede. It is 
they, and they alone, who can make 
these subtle distinctions. The mass 
of their notional audience are like 
sheep — they must be fed fictional 
images to sustain their dignity and 
fire their ambition. 

The greatest flaw in the argument 
is that it espouses the structure of a 
static society. Role models have to 
be provided in the terms of success 
already recognised by society. Por- 
trayals of blacks must be middle- 


class — the professor, the head 
teacher, the bank manager, the MP. 
Such portrayals are not only a bland 
waste, they are commercials for the 
status quo. Better to have blacks in 
fiction reflecting a brute reality, if 
brute it is, and with a little help from 
the imagination begin to say some- 
thing about the uneasy way in which 
blackness and middle classness, in 
Britain at least, generate types and 
tensions. I would much rather, to 
take examples from America, have 
Sidney Poitier playing Homer, the 
black cop in the deep south, than 
that hymn to the barbecue belt of 
middle America, the Cosby family. 


_ BIL 
Fatherhood, 
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Jayne Cortez 


land I 
(for Michael Smith) 


We had a nice time together 
travelling laughing eating drinking 
reading our poetry 
in jam sessions 
carving up rhythms 
carving up syllables 
carving up time 
land | 
Now they say 
you be dead in your dreads Michael 
Stoned to death 
by some treacherous Black brothers 
in your own country 
of Jamaica 
And hey 
You were worried about the White Man 
about not receiving berries from 
grave of a Russian writer 
about the theft of black talk 
in mouth of a punk rocker 
about the customs officer 
who tried to block your re-entry 
into Paris 
Yeah man 
It must've been 
a mean verbal extension 
of the dozens 
that you laid 
on those reactionary elite politicians 
to cause such a tremor of hate 
to flare off 
and become fanatical in them 
and in their followers 
who had already suffered 
from a loss consciousness 
a loss of purpose 
a loss of self 


And | can just see you 
tearing the night up 
with the intensity of your stare-down 
tearing it up 
with your blistering cadre 
of rebellious rhymes 
And it is what it is 
from this word to that word 
from that event to this event 
from here to there to where 


August 17th marked the 3rd anniversary of the death of Michael Smith, 
the Jamaican poet. As a result of an international campaign three 
people were arrested and charged with his murder. Three years later, 
the trial is yet to take place. The case has been postponed several times 
due to either the police or witnesses not turning up in court. Justice is 
long overdue. We sincerely hope that it will prevail. 

Many poetic tributes have been written, we publish two of them. 


ways of dealing 
but to familiarize themselves with the functions 
of shutting off voices shutting out faces 
shutting out names 
And it is what it is 
in front of that kind of energy of confusion 
that mysticism of madness 
that homicidal hipness which 
your yourself alone tried to penetrate as 
the build up between dominance and resistance 
threw down 
at full cry 

And the cross-road-smells collided and flashed back 
to the'day you demanded to be treated like ahuman 
being 
back to the day you entered the ritual compound to 
be an African saluting Africa 
back to the day you declared yourself a poet with 
a message from the people enslaved in poverty 
back to the day you called for justice 
That was the day you became a threat to 
the life style of the bourgeois class of beggars 

in Babylon 


That was when they decided 
you were an insane dangerous infant opposed 
to their neo-colonial out-house mentality 
That was when they vowed to 
blow away the Stagolee in your mental fire 
to put paraquat in your holy weed 
to turn the erotic vitality of stone 
into signifying stones 
into tribal stones 
into a stigma of stones 
against your complexion of Blackness 
against your language of revolt 
against your spiritual defiance 
against the slash of your limping 
leg of steel 
And it was a rain of boulders shooting 
in and out of your skull 
like bombs 

A burst of red lava in the air 
A greenish bolt of lighting 

in the center of the unity of space 
Your baby teeth going back into the earth 
back into the hearts of the poets 
who break open their lines to 
sing your wolfing wolof words 
straight through the pathological 
invasions of the hour 
straight through the emergency wards 
of agitated officials 


men with occupations emphasizing the straight through the bull’s-eye of the cyclone 
precisions of 
death 


rather than the precisions in life come 


out through the bacteria of walls 


not to see you smile your natural smile 


JAYNE CORTEZ, born in Arizona and living in New york 
not to hear the sound of your reggae sound is associated with the jazz poetry movement. Her 


seventh book of poems was published earlier this year. 


not to understand the concept of your conceptual She has also recorded several albums. 


Edward Kamau Braithwaite 


Stone for Mikey Smith 


When the stone fall that morning out of the johncrow sky 

it was not dark at first, that opening on to the red sea sky 

but something in my mouth like feathers. blue like bubbles and light 

carrying signals & planets & the sliding curve of the world like a water picture 
in a raindrop when the pressure drop 


When the stone fall that morning i 

couldn’t cry out because my mouth was full of beast & plunder 

as if i was gnashing badwords among tombstones 

as if angry water was beating up against the curbstone of the palisadoes 

as if that road up Stony Hill round the bend by the churchyard on the 
way to the 


post office was a bad bad dream and the dream was on fire all the way past the 

white houses higher up the hill and the ogogs bark 

ing all teeth & furnace and my mother like she upside down up a tree like 

she was screaming and nobody i could hear could hear a word i shouting 

even though there were so many poems left and the tape was switched on & running 
and the green light was red and they was standing up everywhere in London 

& Amsterdam & at UNESCO in Paris & in West Berlin & clapping & clapping & 

clapping & not a soul on Stony Hill even say amen and yet it was happening happening 
the fences began to crack in my skull and there were loud boodooooongs like 

guns going off them ole time magnums or like fireworks where | dreadlocks were in fire 
and the gaps where the river coming down and the dry gully where my teeth used to be 
smiling and my tuff gong tongue that used to press against them & parade pronounciation 
now unannounce and like a black wick in i head & dead 

and it was like a heavy heavy riddim low down in i belly bleeding dub 

and there was like this heavy black dog thumping ini chest & pumping murdererrrrrrrr 


and my throat like dem tie like dem tie a tight tie around it. twist 

ing my neck quick crick quick crick and a never wear neck 

tie yet and a laughing more blood and spittin out lawwwwwwwwwwd 

and i two eye lock to the sun and the two sun staring back bright from the grass and i 


bline to de butterfly flittin. but i hear de tread of my heart 
the heavy flux of the blood in my veins silver tambourines 
closer & closer. st joseph band crashing & 
closer & bom sicai sica boom ship bell & 
closer & bom sicai sica boom ship bell & 
when the saints... 

* 


and it was like a wave on Stony Hill caught in a crust of sunlight 

and it was like a broken schooner into harbour muffled in the silence of its wound 

and it was like the blue of peace was filling up the heavens with its thunder 

and it was like the wind was growing skin the skin had hard hairs hardering 

it was like Marcus Garvey rising from his coin. stepping towards his people 

crying dark. and every mighty word he trod the ground fell dark & hole behind 

him like it was a scream i did not know and yet it was a scream. my ears were bleeding 
sound. and i was quiet now because i had become that sound 


the sunlit morning washed the coral limestone harsh against the soft volcanic ash 
i was & it was slipping past me into water & it was slipping past me into root 

i was & it was slipping past me into flower & it was ripping upward into shoot 
while every tongue in town was lashing me with spit & cutrass wit & ivy whip & 
wrinkle jumbimum. it was like warthog grunting in the ground. and children run 
ning down the hill run right on through the splashes 

that my breathing made when it was howl & red & bubble and sparrow 


twits pluck tic & tapworm from the grass 
as if i-man did never have no face as if i-man did never in this place 


When the stone fell that morning out of the johncrow sky 

i could not hold it back or black it back or block it off or limp away 

or roll it from me into memory or light or rock it steady into night be 
cause it builds me now and fills my blood with deaf my bone with dumb & 


IAWWWWWWWWWWWW WWW WWW WWW WWW ew wdd 
iam the stone that kills me. 


EDWARD KAMAU BRAITHWAITE is a major Caribbean literary figure 
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next project. One bursary will be reserved for a Caribbean 
writer in recognition of Caribbean Focus Year. The scheme 
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UNIVERSITY OF 
WARWICK 


Graduate School of Race 
And Ethnic Relations 


Applications are invited for a multi-disciplinary 
MA in Race and Ethnic Relations. The course will 
involve an opportunity to specialise in Britain or 
the Caribbean. This MA course can be taken one 
year full-time or two years part-time. 


Further particulars and application forms can be 
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The London Bubble 


TRAINEE 


THE LONDON BUBBLE is offering a Community Arts Appren- 
ticeship for a Trainee Performance Workshop Leader to 
join our Project Team. An intimate knowledge of the Black 
and minority ethnic communities is essential and we wel- 
come applications from these groups as they are under- 
represented in the company as a whole. 


For further details please apply to: The Administrator, 
The London Bubble, 3/5 Elephant Lane, London SE16 4JD 
enclosing an sae. Closing date for applications 

is January 9 1987. 


We are an Equal Opportunities Employer. 


This apprenticeship receives financial assistance from the 
Calouste Gulbenkian Foundation. 


A registered co-operative distributing books 
from and about the Third World seeks a 


BIRMINGHAM 
WORKER 


The post requires skill and experience in either 
finance or marketing. 


Previous experience of the book trade and 
interest in Third World issues an advantage. 


Black Workers are at present under-represented 
and we therefore welcome applications from 
people of African or Asian descent. 


We are a collective and an equal opportunities 
employer. 


Please write for details and application form to: 
151 Stratford Road, Birmingham B11 1RD 
Tel: 021-773 6572 
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NEW FROM NEW BEACON 


Sparrow The Legend 


CALYPSO KING OF THE WORLD 
price £3.25 


Anywhere in the world that the name Sparrow 
is mentioned, the art of Calypso, Carnival and 
the Caribbean springs immediately to mind. 
This pictorial history of Sparrow Calypso King 
of the Worldand his art is unique. It traces over 
30 years of an important period in Caribbean 


Calypso history and also includes the words of 
100 Sparrow's calypsoes. 


*Sparrow’s childhood in Grenada 

*His schooldays and youth in Trinidad 
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*The story of ‘Jean and Dinah’, the calypso that 
started it all 

*The history of Sparrow through 1955-1986 

*Politics in Sparrow’s calypsoes 

*Interview with Lord Kitchener 

*The making of the music 

*The words of 100 calypsoes by the Mighty 

Sparrow, divided into six sections — Social & 

Political Commentary, Road Marches, Humour, 

Bravado, Hot and Spicy, and Sentimental. 

Available from 

NEW BEACON BOOKS LTD., 

76 Stroud Green Road, 

London N4 3EN. 

Telephone: 01-272 4889 


Black music... 


music the slaves created and their children. 

It is ‘low down’ literally in society. Its players 
have, from day to day, the actual blues — 
it is not merely ‘a style.’”’ 


“A people struggling for liberation even sing 
about that process. They sing and play that 
stuff all the time. The opposition to 

this is what creates class struggle. Dig It! i] i 


— Amiri Baraka, Editor 
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